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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 


The National Journal ef Education. 


“Best Books for Singing Schools, 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


Ry A. N. Jounson. Just Our, Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly described, 
that it is the easiest and best Manual for Teachers and Lead- 
ers; and is also a most oe and thorough 
book for all Music Classes and ventions; with the 
plainest of the plain instructions, and 260 pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and con- 
tinually referred to. The book also best answers the per- 
plexing question, “* How to have good singing in 
gations.” $1.38; or $12.00 pe: dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L.O. Emerson. This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have had 
but one opinion as to its admirable collection of Sacred 
Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, Duets, Songs, &c., for 

ice, veh ay Glee Book, as well as Singing Class 
Hook Thorough Instructive Course. 75 cts.; or $7 50 
per doz. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the “‘ Encore,” is an excellent 
Glee Book, as well as Singing School Book, and will be a 
fine book for conventions and for easy practice in Choirs and 
Societies. Good instructive course, and the best of music. 
75 cts. ; or $6.75 per doz. 

All teachers and convention-holders are invited to insure 
their success this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere, Copies sent post-free by mail, for retail 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

137 451 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Harvard Univ. Examination for Women. 


CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1878. 


For information, address Secretary of Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 140¢ 


Kindergarten-Training Class. 
M&S. GARDNER will reopen her class for training 
Kinpercarten Teach rg, on Monday, Nov, 5th, 
at 154 West Concord Stheet. A thorough English 
education, good general ss ability to sing, and testimo- 
nials in regard to character will be required. 
od Address: 154 West Concord &t., Boston. 


Journal 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCT. 25, 1877. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while contin to read with 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 
The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. D.D., Dean of E 
Theo. School ; Professor Don Bie of Faculty a 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of F H Goodwin ; 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 
Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
ance, in Greek a in y 
and criticism by correspondence. 
“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and 


as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”—[ Pref. Goodwin's Testimonial. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 116. 22 
TUFTS COLLEGE. 

Three courses of study are offered :— 

I. The usual A cademic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 

guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III, The Engineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
137 College Hil, Mass. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’s 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors. Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Privcipals and Assistants, Goop 
any department, with tions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, ove of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen copy. 

The U.S. School and Coll Directory 
for those having children to of 
best Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
OOTESWOR 

TH PINCENEY. 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, ° 
Kinde arten Material, &c., &c., 
80 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Professor ef Oratory at Tufts College, 


Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. ‘Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
renge of Authors and Subjects. 

Two W LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (:) Cuartes 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tug Art or EXPRESSION IN 
Oratory, Ravina, anp ACTING. 


PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution. Address; 
1342 Sr. James Horst, BOSTON. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 

aration lor Harvard University and for the Seientite 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 
24 Beacon Street, Boston. 
HENESS’S METHOD. 

The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Cottogium 


Latinum will reopen October 1st. 
1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


School of Vocal Physiology. 
Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
\isping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corrected 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Arex. GRAHAM Ba Lt, or L. ALonzo 
hurrerriztp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratory Rooms. 139m 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


75 eta. {MGRAE’S SCHOOL REGISTER} 


Eighty pages, 21x35 em. Spaces ag so of millims. 
Printed heads for Puncryality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex- 
amination, Summary, Remarks, &c. 

147 tf McRAE & Muncie, Ind. 


{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } renctrers. 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, scheol priviliges, prizes, —for improve- 
nent, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 

ine. Price 50 cts. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 

y mail promptly filled. Souvawir Pusiisninc Co, 9 
Bible House, Mew York. 136 tf 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
___ CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co.., | for 


Send for sample and circular. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
BOREAD. 


191 FULTON 8T. 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, 


mion, wa’ ew- 
Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
7. Send for Mutwal Plan and A pplication Form. - 


and illustrated catalogues sent on 
122 22 (1) Philadelphia. 
American Institute of Instruction 
VOL. for 1876. 

A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be had 
of THOMAS W. BICKNELL; 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Price $1.00; sent post-paid to any address. 


Copies of recent examination rs will be sent on appli- 
cation. ind W. N. EAY 


Two Patents Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackboard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and every School in the land shou 
be with them. Send for circular to H. H. 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 

3 Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


In Ladies, Gentlemen's, 
>t and Boys’ Sizes. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Manufactured solely by J. A. 
BROWN & CO, No. 11 Mai- 
den Lane, New York. 

Send for Llustrated Circular. 

For sale by the wap oo 

<8 welry trade generally thro’- 
the United States and Brit- 
ish Provinces. 139d 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 

HAMILL, Author of The, Science 
ature, toric, and Elocution, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

will give private instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 
S) ing, and Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to ~) them for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of ~~ ws and 
High Schools. Address: Facksonville, J 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnat St., ak 
For Cl n, Lawyers, Teachers, and 

vanced Students. Two departments.” The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, Ana of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 


iplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3. 
SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION taught; Stammerinc cured ; Reapines 
given. Send os for “* Elocution Simplified.” Wal- 

ter K. Fobes, 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 139 
Defective Speech. C. S. Corsy, 


Flocution, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Cutines for the Study of the Engish Classics 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


ASERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE JOURNAL BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


I, If. Goldsmith (2 articles); Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
11l. Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. Shakespeare (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
* Feb. 8, 1877. 
VL. Addison; March 15, 1877. 
VII. Burns; April 26, +877. 
VIII. Longfellow ; June 7, 1877. 
1X. Course in English Literature ; 
July 12, 1877. 
X. Text-Books in English Literature; Aug. 
30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon; Sept. 27, 1877. 
XII. Outlines for the Study of the ‘ Mer- 
‘ chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 

A few numbers of THe Journat, containing these articles, 
can be had at our office. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 for 
the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35. Unioa 
N.Y.; pery:. Apna Randalk-Diebl, 


140 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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CONTENTS 


— OF THE — 
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A New Monthly Magazine, 


By Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 
First Steps in Reading, (I.) ; 

By Lewis B. Monroe. 
The Writing-Class ; 

By J. W. Payson. 
The Use of Language ; 

By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. 
History in Primary Schools ; 

By John J. Anderson, Ph D. 
Teaching Primary Geography ; 

By a Practical Teacher. S 
A Lesson in Fractions ; 

By Maleom MacVicar. 
Primary Music: (Method in Rote-Singing ) ; 

By L. W. Mason. 
How to Teach Drawing in Prim. Schools, (/.); 

By Mrs, Eleanor Smith, 
Educational Maxims. 
Our Note Book. 


Terms: $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 cents. 


— For — 
OCTOBER. No. 
adel 
Editorial. 
Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten, (1.)| 


iver. 


Ten numbers constitute a year. Remittances by Draft, 
Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the Publisher's risk. 


T. W. BICKNELL, Pudlisher. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Liberal com 


Agents Wanted. 


ion will be paid to reliable 
Agents, to solicit subscribers for the 
following publications : 


The National New-England 


JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 


the Kindergarten to the Oollege. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


A New Monthly, 


Devoted Exclasively to the Interests of Pri-* 


mary Instraction. 


THE ‘‘GOOD TIMES,” 
Monthly, 


For Day-School and Parish Recreations, Syn- 


day-School Exercises, Mission Schools, 
and Temperance Entertainments, 


For full particulars, address the Publisher, 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


$66 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITORIE & SONS, BISTUN, HAS, 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


_ Their Catalogue contains from the most dis | 


professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
S. Rircure & Sons have been 
Par Browning, Rudolph Koenig and J. Ds boscq, 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E parates, 
maker of Microscopes; and receive 
Schools and Col to import goods Free o/ 
at Manufacturer’ Prices. 
Ritchie’ s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatus, illustrated, 
Price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 18 


Boys and CIRLS 2 


ARE mae MONEY RAPIDLY 
ing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
FAMILY PRINTER and 
, by mail, for $1, prints i line; : 
lines ; lines. DIAMOND PRI) 
ING P. BSS and complete outfit for 


Michigan School Furniture 


Do’ Your Own ning 


NO EXPENSE, exce ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lare,cte. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from S$lup 


Send two 3e.stamps for new Illustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & Fort-Hill 


THE KINGDOM 


Mother E Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fer Schools and Parlor 
Eotertainments. 

Price so All orders postpaid. 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Me rose, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public "Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
$1.00 per too. Sample sets 25 cts. 
Address 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133) Box 231, Mass. 


THE WILSON PATENT 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

; With Thirty of Position 

Putict, Labrecy, lnvalid Chair, Chila's 

Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 

beauty, 
simplicity, anc 


Everything 


ders by promptly at- 
tended to. Geode shi a 
to any address, C. D. 
Illustrated 


POSITION Fournal of Bd 
THE WILSON ADIUS, CHAIR MPG. C0., 661 B'dway. N.Y 


in use 


COBMPLESY PRICES 


Offlog ~ 
OFFIOg 
26 JOHN ST 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
1ll Fulton St., New York, 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; - 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish. 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound $1.soeach. NM. B.—J have no pariner in business. III zz 


No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Slanfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office Furniture, 


- OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to, Correspondence solicited. 

Weare the sole agents in New England for H H 
aed HE Carton Ventilating School Heater, 
school-room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “‘ Oarton” .is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, anda constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 

We are gratified with our constaatly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in eur power. 


THE MARKS 
Improved Adj ustable Folting Chair, 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge. Bed, and Child's Crib. combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT IRON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, New York. 


DEUS Vis | PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Schools and Colleges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


ScHROEDERS Moves 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, g 

Send for Catalogue. w 
N. H. EDGERTON, | 

158(2M) PHILADELPHIA. 
FRED JUENGLING, 
Engraver w Wood, 3 


Sele Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 
FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
122 7 NEW YORK. 


name, 10 cents Fn | Scroll, with name, 10 


FER DAY at home. Sample h 
$20 free. Stinson & Co., 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wy 4: all times, Men oF EpvcaTion AND 
CuLturg, to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent tor New England, 28 School 
Street, Boston. 140 uf 


ACENTS RO SS 
Yon tHe WRESCE 


A volume of aoe interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generais. 
Rich] ihlustrated. The 4ook millions need now. 


Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on liberal terms. 

Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, 
8309 Main 8&t.. Sprirgfield, Mass. 124 

NOTICE! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 

ein the world. 

1s sheets of pa- 

env golden pen, and a — 


gold-plated sleeve buttons, and “ay Os fashionable fancy 
in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
ewelry, $i. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 


N.Y. 
articles to one. LLOY YD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, aoe, Penknife, 


Envelope Opener, reer Cutter, Rubber, S Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, conting @ ff hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a sample “— and oe your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 roadwa 

STATION ERY PAC! AGES, “AND 

SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 

for $2. BRIDE & Co., 

108 zz 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous curreat 
of electricitywithout : shocks 


and v mr POLl’s 
t e entire st increases \ 


tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Pesto in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
roy He and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 


27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what BEWARE 
OF FRA UD. This is the only Bleciro-Vol oltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as in the U. S. 


““We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, w en we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.” — U. S. Grant. 


r Stationer cannot suppl we will send by mail 
an RAWING Cass, poke EVEN DrawinG Pencits 
of different grades; or ()nz Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
Fins Rounp Gi1t, on the receipt of Firry Cents (currency 
or postage-stamps). If they do not prove tory, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 134m 


BELL FOUNDRY. 
blished in 1837. 

Sup on of er and Tin, mounted 

wi best ‘angings, for Churches, 

Schools, ‘actories, Court-houses, Fire 

. Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

& Tivt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


@ft the Old Standard Quality. 
Jo Gillott descriptive name 
Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


9 5 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with | 6 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
$12 freee TRUE & co" Augusta, Maine 98 


HENRY HOE, Sele Ageni. 
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TEMPUS AUTUMNALE. 


BY CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY, 
Now that to asters and gay golden-rod 
The roughest bank gives late but beaut’ous birth; 
Now that with groaning wains the oxen plod, 
Slow dragging homeward the good gifis of Earth ; 


While, ’mid the stubby corn-fields, set with stacks, 
In gen’rous piles the yellow pumpkins lie ; 
While the late sun his wonted fervor lacks, 
And golden mists obscure the dreamy sky ; 


Now that the nights come sooner than they did, 
Now that the morns more tardily return ; 

Now that the paths with russet leaves are hid, 
And frosty gentians shine amid the fern,— 


Who but recalls, in silence and regret, 

Some sacred dust whereon the dead leaves fall ; 
Who, in this time for mem’ry, can forget 

The changes that the year has brought to all ? 


Each one hath felt the stroke of death draw near, 
Hath wept a brother, or hath mourned a friend, 
And each considers, in the waning year, 
That he himself is nearer to the end. 


For the short course the circling seasons trace 
May well epitomize life’s changing way, 
And, in its briefer but eventful race, 
The sev’ral ages of mankind portray. 


First comes the infant Spring, with breezes mild, 
With early buds and hopeful promising ; 

Like the fair youth of a delightful child 
ls the first flushing of the tender Spring. 


And then succeeds the fervid Summer-time, 

Full of bright blooms, broad noons, and sultry heat; 
Like the full triumph of a mortal’s prime, 

When the far heights feel his ascending feet. 


Then Autumn follows, with her slow decline, 
When leaves are fallen, and when birds are dead ; 
Like that sad age that must be yours and mine 
When Hope has left us, and sweet Youth is dead. 


And last comes Winter, curtained all about 
With pallid snow and skies of ashen-gray ; 

Like that late hour when Life’s spent flame burns out: 
“ The rest is silence,” we poor players say. 


Public Opinion. 


— A great part of the cramming and want of thor- 
oughness in our schools, of which complaint is so justly 
and loudly made, is due to pressure from without. 
There is a loud and insane popular demand for all 


sorts of knowledge, and to meet it, teachers are com- 
pelled to construct, and attempt to carry out, courses 
of study of which it is impossible for their pupils to 
get more than a smattering. ‘The necessary result is 
cramming and want of thoroughness.—Z xchange. 


— The achievements of the common-school system, 
even in its infancy, are so wonderful as to startle and 
amaze: already it has spread its golden links over the 
forests and the prairies, has cultivated and created na- 
Hons, has swept aside slavery, has made in Europe a 
war of uaprecedented triumphs, in America has con- 
slidated the intelligence of millions, What it may yet 


\) 


accomplish for mankind when a century of improvement 
has perfected its rare capacities, no one can foretell. 
When this mighty engine is applied to the formation of 
practical laborers, humane citizens, industrial and phys. 
ical progress, there is no imperfection of society it may 
not soften or cure. When all the nation has passed 
through the alembic of the public schools for genera: 
tions, it will have lost many of its follies and its vices. 

But if this public-school system is so mighty a power 
in the formation of a nation’s character, with what care 
should it be guarded and governed! What purity and 
intelligence, humanity, prudence, are to be required in 
all those who control its interests and direct its studies ! 
How infinite is the influence of every one who is con- 
nected with the public schools, how important the train- 
ing and the character of teachers, how careful should 


the nation be of its children’s welfare! Here, indeed, 
is the best field for the labors of every patriot. Fac- 
tions may rise and fall, the strife of parties and sections 
may continue, but so long as the vast instrument of 
education moves onward successfully, republicanism is 
safe.—Lugene Lawrence, in Harper's Weekly. 


— Too much importance is apt to be placed by ex- 
aminers of teachers in the ability of the candidates to 
correctly answer in writing such questions as have been 
previously prepared, bearing upon the different subjects 
contained in the text-books to be taught. A written 
examination is a good means of testing a teacher’s 
ability to perform arithmetical or other examples, or 
the memory of definitions, etc. : but it is only a partial 
test of ability to teach school. No test of such abil- 
ity can be complete without more? or less oral exam- 
of ination, unless this be supplied by actual observation 
of the teaching ability while engaged in performing 
duties of the school-room. Such observation, if satisfac- 
tory to the examiners, is a safer evidence to rely on as 
to fitness for teaching, than the most perfectly written 
examination paper. There is something more than 
education necessary to ensure fitness for teaching. A 
child twelve years of age might pass a much better 
written examination for a second-grade certificate than 
a veteran teacher whose fitness is unquestioned, being 
proven by years of honorable and successful experience. 
Such experience should go very far in determining a 
candidate’s qualifications ; indeed, though education be 
lacking, and the written answers be unsatisfactory, the 
successful experience of the candidate should always 
prevent the withholding of a certificate. It is one 


thing to know a fact or a principle, and another thing 
to be able to tell it in such a way as to impart instruc- 
tion to minds hitherto ignorant. It is better for a can- 
didate teacher to know a little and be able to teach it 
well, than to know everything and not be able to teach 
at all.—Zducational Weekly. 

— The discipline of our public schools wherein punc- 
tuality and regularity are enforced, and the pupils are 
continually taught to suppress mere self-will and in- 
clination, is the best school of morality. Self-control 
is the basis of all moral virtues, and industrious and 
studious habits are the highest qualities we can form in 
our children. A free, self-conscious, self-controlled 
manhood, is to be produced only through universal 
public education at public cost ; and as this is the ob- 


ject of our government, it is proper for our government 
to provide this means and at the cost of the people.— 


soon be closed entirely or partly. If only partly closed, 
a steady stream of cold air pours down on the devoted 
heads of the scholars sitting in the draft; and, owing 
to the crowded state of our schools, some must sit there. 
Shall we, therefore, breathe bad air all day long? By 
no means ; open every window and door once every 
half hour, and let the pure outside air sweep (not drib- 
ble) through the room for two or three minutes, accord- 
ing to the temperature, Meantime let the pupils, headed 
by their teacher, march round the room, singing as they 
go. Use the short recess morning and afternoon for 
effecting ventilation in a similar way. See that the 
school-house is not shut up in the evening, with all the 
foul air shut in. Do not consider the school work as 
over till the rooms have been thoroughly sweetened. 
Then go home with a good conscience, and return next 
morning without a headache. 

Headaches, the plagues of teachers, come from one 
or more of four sources,—bad air, bad food, bad diges- 
tion, and bad temper. The last is almost always a con- 


comitant of the third, and the third is the inevitable 
consequence of the first two. 

Pupils as well as teachers suffer from bad air, bad 
food, bad digestion, and badtemper. A “ fellow-feeling” 
should “make us wondrous kind.” Does it? or does 
it only make us wondrous cross ?—JM/d. School Fournai. 


Methods in Teaching Spelling.—No. VIII. 


1. Let the teacher spell a list of words, to be pro- 
nounced by young pupils. 

2. Let some pupil in the class put out the words to 
be spelled. Each pupil in rotation may have the les- 
son assigned for this purpose. 

3. Select some object,—a rope for example,—and see 
how many words we can obtain from it, and let them 
be written on their slates; Ax.: sea-grass, strands, 
yarn, twisted, cable, cord, line, twine, string, thread 
wrapping-twine, cordage, cotton, hemp. 

4. Let a scholar spell a word, and then put it to vote 
whether it was spelled correctly. 

5. Let the pupils correct each other in the pronunci- 
ation of the words they spell. This is a good exercise 
to keep up their attention. 

6. Let small scholars spell all the words they can 
remember, and encourage them to find a new word for 
the next lesson. This is a most excellent method for 
exciting in children habits of investigating for them- 
selves. 

7. Have a volunteer class, which may embrace the 
whole school. One rises, spells a word, defines it, and 
composes a sentence embracing the word. This was 
one of the best methods I ever witnessed in spelling. 

8. Give out words to be written on the slate,—then 
call on some one to spell the list while the others cor- 
rect their own. 

Remark 1. Do not forget, as a cardinal principle, 
that when a scholar spells a word wrong, the attention 
of the whole class should be called to that word, and 
all should be able to spell it before passing to the next. 

Remark 2. Be sure, at the close of each exercise, to 
review all mis-spelled words, or, what is better, let the 
class recall them as far as possible. It is surprising 
how readily even very young children will do this, after 


Am. Fournal of Education. 
— The windows of the school-room which have been| 
open during the pleasant weather of early fall, must 


a little practice. They will not only recall the words 
of the present lesson, but those of the previous day. 
I know of no method by which a teacher can accom- 
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plish so much permanent work in so short a time, as by 
this exercise. 

g. Give out the roof of some word, and let the class 
furnish the prefixes and suffixes, and spell them. By 
giving the primary meaning of the root, they can easily 
define a large number of words, and, in this way, be- 
come readily familiar with the meaning of all the pre- 
fixes and suffixes in common use, Take the familiar 
roots, act, sum, pos, dic, jec, trac, and duc, and several 
hundred words can be formed from them. 

10. Give out one, two, or three prefixes or suffixes, 
and let the class find as many words as they can which 
contain these, from the spelling-book or dictionary, and 
write them on their slates for spelling. 

11. Accustom scholars to spell words found in their 
other lessons. A great many pupils in this country 
who have studied arithmetic and grammar for years, can 
not spell these two words. 

12. Give out a familiar word, and let the class write 
on their slates all they can think about it. 

13. Give little ones a word to spell, and make them 
promise to spell it to mother as soon as they see her at 
home. Let older ones bring a word from parents, to 
spell to the teacher. By these methods an interest is 
excited in the parents which will prove of no mean 
value to the teacher. . 

14. Spell words in concert. This will do as a review, 
at the same time calling special attention to difficult 
words. 

15. Take blank newspaper and make little books of 
them for writing all mis-spelled words. 

16. Do not let a pupil try but once on a word. In 
spelling, all guessing should be avoided. 

17. Let some good scholar act as a secretary to 
write all the mis-spelled words, to be reviewed as fre- 
quently as possible. 

18. Make advanced classes write on their slates 
single and then compound sentences, which have been 
dictated by the teacher. 

19. Make an advanced pupil spell and define a word, 
and then let him furnish a different word having the 
same sound ; Zx..: maze, maize. 

20. Give out the following list of ten words to an ad- 
vanced class, to be written on their slates: Indelible, 
adjacent, valuing, putrefy, eligible, guarantee, sibyl, 
phosphorus, aqueduct, crystallize. ENTITY. 


Outlines for the Study of the English Classics. 
XII—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, 


There are several reasons why the Merchant of Venice 
should be selected for our first formal study of Shakes- 
peare. The play, as a whole, is one of the most per- 
fect productions of the Great Dramatist. The plot is 
simple and interesting ; the language, plain, and beau- 
tiful ; the details of the drama consistent with its gen- 
eral symmetry ; and the interest is well sustained until 
the end of the play. There are few of the obscure and 
difficult passages which so commonly perplex the stu- 
dent in his first studies of Shakespeare. 

“ Throughout the whole piece,” says Thomas Camp- 
bell, “there is a flow of incident and vividly-imagined 
language that bears us, on a spring-tide of interest, to 
the settlement of the plot in the trial-scene, which is a 
drama in itself.” 

One, at least, of Shakespeare’s plays should be thor- 
oughly mastered, that the student may get a correct in- 
sight into the general plan of a drama, the proper rela- 
tions of the characters to each other, and to the drama 
itself. It would be better to spend two months on one 
play and have it thoroughly understood, than to hastily 
read several. 

If one drama is thus chosen, we should certainly se- 
lect the Merchant of Venice, or Fulius Cesar. Some 
have always preferred the Zzm/est, but we fail to under- 

Stand how the inexperienced reader of Shakespeare 


can well appreciate the fairy machinery of the plot and 
predominance of the imaginative over the real which 
characterizes “ this wild and wondrous comedy.” 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It is one of Shakespeare’s most perfect works. Shylock, the 
Jew, is one of the inimitable master-pieces of characterization which 
are to be found only in Shakespeare.— Schlegel. 

The more we study the work, the more we cannot but wonder 
that so much of human nature, in so great a variety of develop- 
ment, should be crowded into so small a space.—H. NV. Hudson. 


Asa dramatic work of art and judgment, it has been pronounced, 
by the best critics of Europe, to be perfect in the construction of 
the plot, the skillful involution and blending of the stories, — that 
of Portia, and that of the Merchant,— the deep interest of the ac- 
tion, the variety, spirit, truth, and vivid discrimination of charac- 
ter, the copiousness of its wit, the splendor of its poetry, and 
depth and beauty of its moral eloquence.— Verplanck. 

The main plot is from the Pecorene of San Giovanni 
Fiorentino ; Fourth day, first novel, Gianetia (1378). 
The casket-story is from an old translation of the Geséa 
Romanorum (1577). Both stories are condensed in the 
Variorum Shakespeare (1821). Malone identifies this 
play with Zhe Venesyan Comedy acted in 1594. Drake 
and Chalmers date it in the year 1597; Fleay and 
others prefer 1596. 

This play was acted twice at the court of King James 
I. in 1605, and the fact stands recorded iu the original 
account of expenses, still preserved. 

I.—TEXTS AND REFERENCES. 


1. Merchant of Venice: Rolfe’s “ English Classics,” with notes, 
etc.; price 60 cents. 

2. Same ; edited by H. N. Hudson, in separate volume, price 40 
cents; also found in First Series, “ School Edition” with other 


plays. 

3. Same; Clarendon Press Series, price 50 cents. 

4. “ Edited by Rev. John Hunter, “ Shilling plays.” 

5. “ “Adapted,” Bulfinch’s Shakespeare, page 99. 

6. “ Consult the following complete editions of Shakespeare : 
Globe, Duyckinck, Blackfriars, Chandos, 

7. Story of the play ; consult Lamé’s Zales of Shakespeare.* 


II.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY: 


Time will not allow us to read the whole of a play in 
ordinary school work. Hence, passages of minor im- 
portance should be omitted, especially if they do not 
break the thread of the drama. More of the J/r- 
chant of Venice, however, can be read than most plays 
of Shakespeare. We have made the following selec- 
tions as most interesting and useful for the class-room : 
Act. J.: Scene 1; summary of Scene 2; Scene 3. 
Act //.; Scene 1 ; summary of Scenes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 
Act 111. ; Scenes 1, 2, 3. 4. 
Act 1V.: All. 
Act V.; Omitted on the stage as superfluous; by all means read 
it, if time permits. 
Collateral Reading. 

For the best critical opinion on this play and its prin- 
cipal characters, the reader is advised to read the es- 
says by Gervinus, Mrs. Jameson, Hudson, and R. 
Grant White. None but the advanced student should 
read the esthetic criticisms and notes on Shakespeare. 
Let the inexperienced reader confine his attention to 
the text, Abbott, and some Shakesperian dictionary. 

Mr. Wright, in the preface to his edition of Aing 
Lear, says: “ Aésthetic notes have been deliberately 
and intentionally omitted, because one main object of 
these editions is to induce those for whose use they are 
expressly designed, to read and study Shakespeare him- 
self, and not become familiar with opinions about him. 
They would interfere with the independent effort of the 
reader to understand the author, and substitute for that 
effort a second-hand opinion acquired from another 
which, both as regards method and result, is vastly in- 
ferior in educational value.” 


IIL.——-QUESTIONS ON THE PLAY, 


Jn General. 


State the probable sources from which Shakespeare derived the 
plot of this story. What are the earliest forms of the two stories 


* For explanations of difficult and obsolete idioms, and grammatical references 
of any kind, see Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, and Fleay’s Shakespeare 
Manual. 

For a list of the cheap English editions of Shakespeare's plays, see “ Notes 


and Correspondence,’’ Jounnat, Oct. 11. 
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which are combined in it? What is the earliest known allusion to 
this play ? About what time was the play supposed 30 have been 
written and played? Before what king was it played? What two 
distinct stories in the plot? From what source did Shakespeare 
derive them? What do you know about this collection of stories ? 
From what other source was the story of the bond derived? Give 
a summary of this story, (Rolfe’s Merchant of Venice, p. 19.) 
Where is the old ballad of Gernutus found? Why associated 
with this play? How does this play compare with Shakespeare's 
other dramas? Can you give the opinions of some famous men 
on this point? What leading idea is woven into the texture of 
this drama? The leading male character? female character ? 
What can you say of them as a whole. To what extent has the 
Merchant of Venice been played in the past? at the present day ? 
What famous actors have gained fame in the character ef Shylock ? 
Has the name of Shylock passed into common speech? When 
would you speak of a man asa“ Shylock”? Where is the play 
located? Where does it open? Whoisthe Merchant of Venice? 
What is his position in society? his character as aman? What 
are the leading traits of character of Gratiano, the Nurse, Nerissa, 
Jessica? What is remarkable in regard to the openings of all of 
Shakespeare’s plays? How does the first speech of Antonio bear 
upon the development of the play ? 

Act I., Scene 1. “The pageants of the Sea.” To what was 
this word first applied? What is the allusion in this passage ? 
What was an Argosy? Give the true derivation of the word? 
How is venture used in the text, and how used to-day? “My 
wealthy Andrew :” meaning of this? Why this proper name used 
here? What is the reference to the “ Two-handed games”? Nes. 
tor? Brutus’ Portia? 

Exceeding,—its use as an adverb in the older writers,—Bible ? 
—[Gen, xv.: 1; 2 Sam, viii.: 8.] 

“ Your worth is very dear in my regard.” First emphatic word ? 

“ Will make our leisure to attend on yours.” Explain this line. 

“ For this fool gudgeon.” Construe foo/, and explain gudgeon. 

What illustration is afforded by the scene between Portia and 
Nerissa, of the distinctive use of how and you in Shakespeare's 
English ? 

* * * Who was the weeping philosopher? What was the 
value of a Venetian ducat? What was the Rialto? What does 
“upon the hip” mean? Pied, meaning? Who was Sultan Soly- 
man? the Sophy? 

What is meant by Black Monday (I., Sc. 5). Hard food for 
Midas? Goodwins? What are the classical references to Tro- 
ilus, Thisbe, Dido, Medea, Orpheus, Erebus, and Endymion? 
* 

IV.—ANALYSIS FOR THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


({ Story of the play.—Source—when written — where 
located—leading idea—principal characters—the 

(. Pray. improbabilities of the play—general style—com- 

parison with other plays — its popularity—opin- 
-lons of famous men and critics on this play. 

( Meeting of the leading male characters. 
Act l. Portia and Nerissa—Queen Mab—The 
Merchant and Shylock. 

Character of Launcelot. 

The Jew and his daughter—her escape. 

Prince of Morocco and the casket. 

Prince of Arragon and the casket. 

Shylock’s losses. 

Act 111. Bassanio and the casket—his success. 

Portia assumes her disguise. 
, Trial Scene. 
Act ZV. 2 Portia’s plea—result of the trial, its im- 
probable incident. 
Famous moonlight scene ; 

: } and finale. 

( Rhvthm—Figures of Rhetoric—Word Pictures— 

Peculiar words and idioms — Bible, Classical 

and other references, — Adaptation of the Jan- 

guage to the characters — criticism of certain 
passages— scenes—acts — the play as a whole— 
comparison. with the text of other plays; as 

Romeo and Fuliet, Hamlet, Lear, and Tem/est. 


[V. QuoTaTIONs. See Sec. V. 


Act 


II, Topics, 


III, Text. 


V.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY, 


“Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing,” etc.— 
Act Scene i. 

“The Devil can cite Scripture to his purpose.” 

“A goodly apple rotten at the heart,” etc.—<Ac. /, 
Scene 3. 

“Tt is a wise father who knows his own child.” 

“Tama Jew. Hath not a Jeweyes,” etc.—Act ///, 
Scene i. 

“You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand,” etc.— 
Act Scene 2. 

“T never did repent for doing good,” etc.—Act ///,, 
Scene 4. 

“The quality of mercy,” etce.—ortia’s Plea, Act /V., 
Scene i. 

“ He is well paid that is well satisfied.” 

“ Look, how the floor of Heaven,” V., Sc. 

“The man that hath no music in himself,” etc.—4-/ 
V., Scene 1. 
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A Question of Responsibility, 


BY WM. A. AYERS, 


The primary schools of a large city differ radically 
from those of small towns, in that they contain many 
children whose only chance of wholesome training of 
any sort lies within the walls of the school building, 
and for whom reading and writing and arithmetic are 
of less importance than the development of some 
sense of personal honor and integrity. That these are 
the qualities that go farthest to determine the future 
worth of the citizen, and decide whether the facts and 
dicipline acquired while under instruction are to be- 
come instruments of good or evil, will hardly be ques- 
tioned, although the acceptance of such a position 
must involve the discussion and partial condemnation 
of the present system. Making full allowance for the 
personal efforts of many teachers, it is still true that 
very little is, or can be, accomplished toward the end 
just specified, in face of the existing obstacles. The 
first of these is, the impossibility of much personal 
intercourse between teacher and pupil. Almost every 
moment of a primary teacher’s time is occupied with 
‘recitations, or other prescribed exercises, none of which 
have any bearing on the matter under consideration, 
while, even if some hours every week were left free, the 
number of pupils in charge is so great as to preclude 
the kind of personal familiarity that is requisite to suc- 
cess. Something, however, might be accomplished, 
were it not for the second, and more important, hin- 
drance. This is found in the monitorial system. Many 
persons, among them teachers of approved fidelity and 
experience, excuse, or defend it; it promotes order, 
lightens labor, enables a smaller number of instructors 
to carry out the established routine. All the answers 
may be true, but all are wide of the mark. The ques- 
tion at issue is, the development of personal honor ; 
and we see already not merely neglect of the proper 
efforts in this direction, but the creation of counteract- 
ing influences. Espionage, and tale-bearing, are not 
usually held to be virtues, but here they are at a pre- 
mium. The position of a spy is offered as a reward of 
merit,—something to be striven for, and prized. Even 
in the city of Boston, where the perfection of all school 
arrangements is made a boast, this plan is in full oper- 
ation in some schools, and so far perfected that not 
only do the monitors note infractions of discipline, but 
any pupil in the room is encouraged to report any 
other whom he may observe breaking a rule. 


So obvious an error could hardly come full fledged 
into existence. It is a slow growth, and to account for it, 
and fix the responsibility where it belongs, we must go 
back to a period in the history of education long ante- 
cedent to the present time, and consider the nature 
and tendencies of the school-boards. Very commonly 
they have been composed of so many members as to 
be unwieldy, and practically useless,—split, perhaps, 
into a great number of committees, whose work was 
assigned on some purely arbitrary plan, that had no more 
relation to the natural divisions of the task to be ac- 
complished, than irregular slices across an orange have, 
0 its separate, close-fitting segments. Under such 
conditions, it would be difficult for men who thoroughly 
understood and cared for the work of intelligent educa- 
‘ion, to mark out a sound and effective plan, while the 
case becomes worse when, as must always happen in 
a large body chosen by popular vote, to guide a com- 
plicated matter, many members are entirely ignorant 
of the subject. Now, although such a board may have 
‘ery little knowledge of the true scope and character 
of education, it is usually composed of keen, successful 
men, who appreciate the advantages of order and 
method in business, and may very well secure results 
ot 4 similar nature in the schools. For this reason, a 
high degree of dicipline is often obtained. Children 
‘ome and go with a quietness and precision that must 
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to be the feature of our schools that makes most im- 
pression on visitors from abroad. 

It is contrary to all experience, that busy men, 
chosen to render gratuitously a certain service, should 
spend much time in independent study of the matters 
involved, more especially when some course is already 
established, as to its leading features, by previous 
usage and tradition. ‘The chances are, that alterations, 
other than such as involve a direct outlay of money, 
will be easily made, on the suggestion of any one who 
is supposed to have given the matter some attention ; 
and that gradually progressive changes in the internal 
or external conditions of the thing in charge, whether 
it be a school, or a poor-house, or a prison, will receive 
little attention. To note gradual changes, requires 
thorough knowledge of the initial condition, and close 
attention of the successive increments of change. 

All this is directly applicable to the case in hand. 
While the town was small, the primaries had few of 
the class who were without home training. As it in- 
creased in size, and came at last to be a great city, 
more and more such children were found in its schools, 
until, at the end, they have come to form a noticeable 
element, for whose special training no steps have been 
taken. At the same time, this monitorial system, at 
first comparatively innocent, grew by reason of its con- 
venience and adaptability to the securing of order and 
quiet, to a strong and well-recognized position,—grew, 
too, in the very direction in which it could do the most 
harm. 

The remedy for existing evils of the kind described, 
and the hope of escaping similar errors in the future, 
must lie in the hands of those chosen to manage edu- 
cational matters. In many places decided improve- 
ments have been made, by reducing the number of 
those chosen on the school board, or delegating the 
authority of the board to a smaller number. These 
are steps in the right direction, but it is hardly prema- 
ture to express a hope that the end shall be a paid 
commission of undoubted experts,—not men who know 
some kind of business, or are merely versed in the 
technicalities of educational literature, but such as, by 
breadth of views and elevation of character, are fit to 
direct the training of the next generation. In such a 
case, no defect so radical as that just considered can 
long remain uncorrected. 


Culture and Professional Training. 


The right of normal schools to exist is a subject just 
now in question. Some things are certain. If not a 
public good, they have no right to exist at all ; if not a 
public necessity, they have no right to exist at the ex- 
pense of the State. If the end they aim atis not a 
special end, and if the work they do is not a peculiar 
work, they have no claim to a distinctive title, and are 
open to indictment for obtaining money from the State 
on false pretences. ; 

The question turns upon the relation of culture to 
the work of teaching. If the same person studying for 
culture will be a better teacher than if he studies tobe 
a teacher, or if he will be as good a one, then a normal 
school is useless. But a normal school in name, which 
makes culture its end, is a cheat. It may be better 
than a real normal school ; but claiming to be peculiar 
while its end is that at which all schools aim, it is a 
fraud upon the revenue, 

What is culture, and what is it to be a teacher? Its 
essential idea is ower. To cultivate the ground is not 
necessarily to make it more productive, nor to make its 
products more useful. The luxuriance of a tropical 
jungle is as unlike culture as the sterility of a desert ; 
and a man may cultivate tobacco as truly as wheat. 
The opposite of culture is not barrenness, but wildness. 
To cultivate is fo control the forces of nature, and to 
direct their activity so as to determine their product, Cul- 
ture is domination,—the rule of man in the realm of 


attract the attention of any observer, and seems now 


organic life. 


Culture in the figurative sense,—culture as an ele- 
ment of character,—has in it the same essential idea- 
power. Power to control the forces that make charac- 
ter,— power to direct their activity,— power to deter- 
mine their product. Such culture may be one-sided or 
many-sided, as one or all of the faculties of the mind 
are brought into subjection. The breadth of the cul: 
ture is measured by the number of realms where the 
native wildness has given place. 

Were there space we might examine each faculty, 
and see what culture does for it. Most men hav- 
ing eyes see not, and having ears hear not. The 
senses, like a fool at a fair, wander listlessly about in a 
world full of all sweet sounds and sights of wonder and 
of beauty. When the perceptive faculty is cultivated, 
the senses are under control. They look /or things as 
well as a¢ them. ‘To such culture nature is respectful, 
and reveals her secrets. 

It is much the same with the imagination. The 
mental eye is forced to withdraw its gaze from wild 
fancies and debasing visions, and to look at pictures of 
beauty and purity which the mind itself has, in the full- 
ness of its power, created. Shakespeare, with his 
usual keen discrimination, shows the difference between 
culture and wildness in this realm : 

“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

The madman. While the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

Such, too, is culture in the world of the emotions. 
They are forced to select proper objects, and are held 
within bounds. Though there may be a “ very torrent, 
tempest,” “ whirlwind ” of “passion,” culture helps to 
“acquire and beget a temperance” that gives “it 
smoothness.” 

Wordsworth says of himself : 

“To me the meanest flowers that blow can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
He says of Peter Bell: 
“ A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

The difference between Wordsworth and Peter Bell 
is the difference between culture and the lack of it. 
Nowhere is this difference more clearly shown than in 
what is called moral culture. In the very chaos of the 
desires and appetites, order reigns ; even the choices 
and volitions of the will itself are brought into subjec- 
tion. Thus the man becomes master of himself, and 
attains the freedom and the sovereignty of true man- 
hood. If this is the nature of culture, if it is so power- 
ful and so beneficent in its power, he would be both 
foolish and wicked who should decry it or seek to limit 
its influence. 

Having seen that it is potent, we have to see if it is 
omnipotent. Select some man of broad and thorough 
culture, give him a piece of metal, and tell him tomake 
a pin. His culture may help him to appreciate the 
value of the pin as an article of domestic economy, but 
it will scarcely suggest to him the order of mechanical 
processes by which the pin is to be developed from 
the germ. 

Release him from this task, and set him down before 
a beautiful landscape. His cultivated senses absorb 
the beauty,—his cultivated taste recognizes it as more 
excellent than his best ideals,—and his “ dilating soul ” 
becomes “ enrapt, transfused.” Put before him now a 
canvas, give him a palette and a brush, and bid him 
paint the scene. The look of mute despair on his cul- 
tivated face would move a heart of stone. If he were 


forced to the attempt, his work would be as meaningless" 
as Turner’s Slave-ship is to the uninitiated. Again, put - 


him by the bedside of a sick child, and tell him you 
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depend upon his culture to ease the little sufferer. 
The throbbing, tossing, moaning creature will thrill his 
cultivated sensibilities with acutest pain, but for diagno- 
sis and remedy he will be as impotent as the patient 
himself. 

Once more take this man of culture, who yet cannot 
cure disease, nor paint a picture, nor make a pin : place 
him in the midst of fifty children, and tell him to fit 
them for the work of men and women in a civilized and 
Christian society. To say that he can do this more 
easily than the others, that the experiment has less of 
risk, is to say that the laws of mental and moral growth 
and health are less subtle than those that pertain to the 
body ; that the processes are less difficult than those of 
mechanics ; or that the material to be operated on is less 
costly, and can be injured with less loss than metal or 
cannon. Is not so preposterous a claim itself evidence 
of a want of culture in those who urge it? 

But while culture alone can not make a man a 
mechanic, an artist, a physician, or a teacher, it has 
an important and a similar relation to all these occupa- 
tions. It helps a man to profit by the experience of 
others, to receive instruction, to understand rules, to 
judge of methods, to measure results. As a prepara- 
tion for special training, or as an accompaniment to it, 
culture is invaluable ; as a substitute for it, culture is 
useless. As well expect a steam-engine to print a 
newspaper, or a turbine-wheel to weave a carpet. ; 

So long, therefore, as a mechanic must learn the use 
of his tools before he can build a structure ; so long as 
an artist must learn the laws of perspective and of 
color before he can paint a picture; so long as a 
physician must study physiology and therapeutics be- 
fore he can prescribe for disease,—so long must the 
teacher study the laws of teaching, and the methods by 
which success has been obtained ; so long must normal 
schools exist ; and so long must they consider culture 
only as a means by which they may attain more quickly 
and more surely to their true end,—the special training 
of their pupils in the principles and methods of edu- 
cation. M. 


Ways of Excellency.—For Teachers. 


BY C. W. ERNST. 


It is quite evident that classical studies are pursued 
rather less at this time than they were fifty and a hun- 
dred years ago, and that this does not only apply to our 
country, but also to England and the European conti- 
nent. It is perhaps safe to say, that in Europe all 
classical studies have considerably declined ever since 
the revival of letters, several centuries ago. While it is 
plain that our country has made some contributions to 
the exact sciences, even to mathematics, and that some 
eminently respectable and imperishable additions have 
been made, in America, to natural history, and to 
almost all the natural sciences, it is perhaps with hu- 
miliation that we must look upon our additions to 
classical learning. Public opinion in this intelligent 
country refers classical learning to the learned profes- 
sion, and, in deference to its powerful dictate, all edu- 
cation approaches, more or less, a system of training by 
which young men and women are fitted for affairs, that 
is to say, for such affairs as engage the vast majority of 
people in this land. Most schools, who purpose to 

send their graduates to college, have practically aban- 
doned the idea of educating, and confine themselves in 
the main to the dreary and heartless task of fitting their 
students for the requirements of a well-defined and dis- 
tinctly limited examination. No wonder, therefore, 
that all teachers connected with secondary education 
abandon their thankless station whenever they have an 
opportunity to improve their fortunes. The ordinary 
position of a high-school or academy teacher is not de- 
sirable, and, as a profession for life, it affords but slen- 
der attractions. 

It seems to me that all true lovers of this beautiful 

country and its noble citizens have cause to regret this 


state of affairs in every possible respect, and such a 
regret will be felt with some poignancy when we com- 
pare our educated people with those of other coun- 
tries,—for instance, with a certain class of Germans or 
Frenchmen. But this is a consideration in which 
statistical reformation can indicate very little and 
prove nothing, for all the higher interests of man are 
above numbers and mathematics. Nor would it be wise 
or patriotic to recommend that we imitate Europe, 
although it is undoubtedly true that England and France 
and Germany, with all their accomplishments, form an 
indispensable and large factor in all our education, not 
even law excepted. On the contrary, it is safe to as- 
sume that we are well enough advanced to stand on our 
own feet, and to havea strictly American system of 
education, a system that cannot and must not ignore 
the methods of other nations, yet is strong enough to 
be neither its unqualified admirer nor its unthinking 
imitator. 

The many arguments usually advanced by the ad- 
mirers of Latin and Greek shall not be repeated here ; 
and still less is it seasonable to renew the dreary quar- 
rel between the advantages of a scientific and a clas- 
sical education. ‘That strange discussion is equaled, in 
unworthiness, only by the unprofitable fight of Science 
and Religion. Even the minor advantages resulting 
from intimacy with classical antiquity are not, perhaps, 
worth their cost, unless they form a subordinate part of 
the supreme advantage there offered, and there alone. 
Of course a noble view of all education, be it national 
or individual, scorns always the idea of educating peo- 
ple barely for material profit and for secular advantages. 
Such work may be left to slaves and to people who de- 
serve to be slaves ; it may be left to machines and to 
people who behold in machinery the consummation of 
bliss and felicity. Nor do classical studies merit much 
time, long labor, and deep affection, because they re- 
veal to us the best models for our imitation. The 
literary benefit to be derived from Latin, and still more 
from Greek authors, is very great, yet may be aban- 
doned if it is to be the greatest result from all the 
effort necessary for such an attainment. The disci- 
pline of mind, necessarily resulting from accurate study 
of the ancient classics, can be had perhaps equally well 
from learning German or French, if such a language 
be really learned, and not merely trifled with. More- 
over, it is easier to learn English, French, and German 
combined, than to acquire Greek, and yet I am confi- 
dent of being wise and patriotic in recommending a 
more intimate, a more affectionate acquaintance with 
the latter language, and with Latin; not alone, how- 
ever, with these ancient languages, who are but too 
often called dead (because some people are dead to 
them ?) but with the whole origin, rise, and fall of clas- 
sical antiquity. 

Only incidentally the remark may be made, that hu- 
man science knows more of Greece than of Germany, 
and more of Latin than of the United States, and that, 
for an intrinsic and for an historical reason, these an- 
cient civilizations are the only ones that present the 
picture of a fair and full organism. Germany, France 
England, and America, let us believe, have not yet ap- 
proached the meridian of their culture, and yet all their 
histories become flat and faint, not to say frivolous and 
forbidding, almost in the same proportion in which they 
approach our own vivid days. Is not that impious? 
Of Greece and Rome the living records are closed, and 
classical learning has drawn so full a report therefrom 
that even mediocre minds can, as it were, encompass 
classical antiquity. And so mighty is this ancient time 
that modern Europe owes it its first rise from the torpor 
of the middle ages. Thus our own minds may like- 
wise be quickened, through contact with Rome and 
Athens into a better life, not a life of romance or re- 
fined leisure, not a life of elegant aristocracy or dainty 
niceties, but into a life of human harmony and vigorous 
health, For only Greeks and Romans have attained, 
in the highest degree, and yet without violence, to a 
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fair and sound mind in a sound and fair body, and in 
all that makes up the best citizen and the truest gentle 
man they are above neo-European and American ac- 
complishments. Classical studies make men and truly 
free citizens, 

It is very true that we need Christian men and 
women, and far be it from the lover of Greece to steal 
a moment from that which makes us more like unto 
Christ ; but be it remembered that the religion of the 
New Testament is not opposed to antique study, but 
rather its friend, and it is certainly true that classical 
pursuits, coupled with real religion, are the very hope 
of all who know this republic the best and love it the 
most. And happy will be the day when it can be 
affirmed that liberal learning and the Christian religion 
are the main stays of our country. To-day we boast of 
newspapers, machines, money, and material progress, of 
mad haste and hasty laboriousness. Still, on the whole, 
the country is not guilty of fatal blunders, and the future 
of America to-day looks brighter than ever before. 
Yet there is some cause to apprehend that we may sink 
into the dreariness of money, into the dry-rot of eti- 
quette, into the vulgarity of conventionalities, into the 
bane of what chances to insinuate itself under the fas- 
cinating name of public opinion, unless we rise above 
the trade of life to the silent grandeur of the seven 
hills, and to the greatness of ancient Greece, to Athenian 
simplicity, to a civilization which alone canfully satisfy 
a large part of our individual and national wants. 

Natural science tells us that nature cannot very well 
produce a higher creature than man : thus history tells 
us, what the best men of our time accept, that in many 
regards no advancement can be made beyond the 
ancients. Small souls only can here demand an argu- 
ment, just as well as it argues smallness to compare 
Christ’s religion with that of Laotse and Budda, to show 
its superiority. We may compare them, and some men 
must compare them, but he who Aas religion needs no 
argument to prove its value. Religion and classical 
studies may be compared to the taste of a good apple: 
he who has tasted knows enough to satisfy him, while 
all arguments must needs fall to the ground, flat 
and forever. And yet it may be well to call attention 
to such writers upon liberal education as Knox and 
Sheridan, now almost forgotten ; and much more is it 
well and wise, nay, patriotic, to direct all those who 
would be more than day-laborers,—those who do not 
yet know enough, those who crave wealth for the mind 
as well as wealth for the body, those who would lead a 
life of silent harmony, those who would serve them- 
selves and their country in the highest and best man- 
ner,—to Rome, to Greece, and to truly classical learn- 
ing. 

In the later attempts to argue in favor of the natural 
sciences as preferable to classical pursuits, it is curious 
to observe the extent to which these pleaders are, un- 
knowingly, indebted to the ancients ; and much stranger 
is the extent to which almost all modern sciences bor- 
row their very names and terms, their methods and 
foundations from the noble studies which, at times, they 
seem to value but slightly. ‘To use an illustration : if 
we wish to make sure of describing a certain tree that, 
in various sections of our western country, goes by 
such names as red and black fir, red and black spruce, 
hemlock, swamp pine, western pitch, and several others, 
we find it necessary to give it a barbarously Latin 
name (abies Douglasii). ‘The systems of Linné are 
well known, and still better known is the general use 
which all naturalists make of classical words. It is, 
perhaps, safe to add, that the lesson of these same 
naturalists, a lesson as attractive as it is indispensable, 
may be better acquired, even in its rudiments and in 
its best results, in later years, while the elements of a 


classical education must be laid early and deep, unless — 


they are to be a mere pastime for leisure and recreation. 
People should know geology ; but an intelligent man 
will acquire more by devoting the evenings of a single 


season to it, than our students learn, as a rule, in the 
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colleges. But no person must think of doing equally 
well in Latin or Greek during the same amount of time. 
‘They require vastly more, and something is to be learned 
beyond the mere languages. 


Varieties. 


— A Spanish proverb says: “The man who, on his 
wedding day, starts as a lieutenant in the family will 
never be promoted.” 

— Patience doth conquer by outsuffering all._— Pee/. 

— It is a question worthy of careful investigation, 
whether a person whose voice is broken is not all the 
better competent to sing “ pieces.” 

— A creed is like a carriage, which may take us to 
the place where our friend is, but cannot put us into 
communion with him. 

— Curran was once asked by a judge on the bench, 
“Do you see anything ridiculous in this wig?” 
“ Nothing but the head,” was the reply. 

— Our opportunities to do good, are our talents.— 
Dr. C. Mather. 

— In Bath Abbey is to be seen the following epitaph : 
“Here lies Ann Mann ; she lived an old maid, and died 
an old Mann.” 

— Who has not known ill-fortune, never knew him- 
self, or his own virtue, 

— Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense are the three 
great sources of ill-manners ; without some one of these 
defects no man will behave ill for want of experience, 
or what, in the language of fools, is called knowing the 
world, 

—A schoolmaster who had an inveterate habit of 
talking to himself, was asked what motive he could have 
in doing so. He replied that he had two geod and 
substantial reasons: in the first place, he liked to talk 
to a sensible man ; in the next place, he liked to hear a 
sensible man talk. Sto 

— Seek God upon the way, 
And He will come to thee.— Schiller. 

— A very tall, thin Highlander said that he “had a 
cold in his head, originating in wet feet.” She looked 
at him slowly from: head to foot and back again, as if 
measuring the distance the cold had to travel, and then 
ejaculated, “Gracious me! you must have wet your feet 
some time last year.” 

— A young lady the other day, after a sunshower, 
was heard to exclaim, “‘ What an elegant trimming that 
rainbow would make for a white lace over-dress !,”’ 

Wuat more caustic satire on education could we con- 
ceive of, than the fact that a man committed suicide, 
recently, in St. Louis, from insanity induced by the 
excitement of a canvass for an election to the Board of 
Education. We may be prejudiced, but it seems to us 
that the cause of education would be better off if more 
of the candidates for positions on our Boards of Edu- 
cation would make way with themselves before election 
day, as the deluded citizen of St. Louis did. 

— Do nothing in thy passion ; why wilt thou put to 
sea in the violence of a storm? 

— “Why,” asked a teacher in a Baptist Sunday- 
school, “did Solomon tell the sluggard to go to the 
ant?” “Because,” said a thirteen-year-old boy, “ he 
knew his aunt would have him at the wood-pile, or in 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


COMPOSITIONS—DECLAMA TIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

In a late number of THe JourNAL a correspondent asks for 
methods of conducting the Composition exercise in schools. 1 
take pleasure in submitting and recommending the method I have 
adopted, to teachers of my class. I have fifty pupils, from ten to 
twenty years, in the higher department of a village school. 

If the object of original composition jn schools is to teach chil- 
dren to express their thoughts by letters, that method is best 
which teaches them to do this with the greatest degree of readi- 
ness and exactness, with the least loss of time. Accuracy in writ- 
ing is the result of correct thinking. Frequent writing upon famil- 
iar subjects, is the only way children will acquire the faculty of 
readily putting their thoughts on paper. Until they can do this, 
scarcely more criticisms than misspelled words, grammatical errors, 
improper useof capitals, etc., shouldbe noted. Rhetorical rules 
may be profitably employed when the pupil has acquired a knowl- 
edge of simple construction. 

I give one-fourth day each week to composition exercise. The 
pupils are provided with paper and pencil, several subjects are 
placed upon the blackboard, and every pupil required to write all 
he can on one subject. The subjects are selected, so that all pu- 
pils are able to write. The following were used last week: Maple- 
sugar making, ghosts, telling stories, faces, domestic animals, rats, 
peanuts, observations in a railroad car. During this exercise the 
strictest order is observed, Pupils that experience difficulty, write 
their subjects, and then are aided by the teacher, who is constantly 
among them. He does not write, however, but suggests what may 
be said on the several subjects, and aids them to form the first 
sentence. The writing continues just one hour, when compositions 
are folded, superscribed, numbered, and handed to the teacher. 
The pupils then receive compositions of the previous week, and 
are required to correct the errors noted on the outside. Fifteen 
minutes is given them, and the remaining fifteen minutes is given 
to the correction of mistakes which pupils failed to rectify. This 
is done by placing the words and sentences on the board, and call- 
ing upon different members of the school for correction. The 
facility with which young pupils write, after a few months’ practice, 
is surprising, and while it proves a profitable exercise, it is no less 
agreeable to the scholars. 

I shall expect the correspondent’s plan, in a following number, 
with whatever objections hegnay find in mine. 

And now, Mi a r, I lddike to say a word on the subject 
of declamations,/ I shall Zi¢@ gny manner of conducting this ex- 
ercise, and shall be happy to receive an expression from teachers 
who have all the work they can possibly do during the day,—beside 
the subject in question,—and who, without interfering with the reg- 
ular work, makes this a pleasant and valuable part of school labor. 
The labor, on the part of the teacher, connected with declamation 
is immense, and much time must be spent by both teacher and 
pupil if the exercise is of any value, Pupils generally, should re- 
hearse two or three times, and the time required, with that of as- 
signing parts, is more than the subscriber has to devote, and hence 
the following: The first week of every month each pupil makes a 
selection from a book of “ Choice (short) extracts,” prepared for 
the purpose, which he memorizes. These are rehearsed several 
times during the month, in the time given to reading,—each class 
by itself. As the selections are short, very little time is occupied 
in committing them to memory, and in rehearsing the class has 
the full benefit of the drill and criticisms : and thus, although short, 
they are rendered perfectly. At the end of the second month, the 
pieces for both months are rendered ; at the end of the third, three. 
By this method, without any extra labor on the part of the teacher, 
the scholars derive a considerable benefit. 

Mr. Editor, I should be pleased to hear from “ Entity” on the 


subjects of compositions and declamations, H. A. W. 
REVIEWING AND COMMITTING THE CLASSIC 
AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 
“ Didaskalos” treated my suggestion about teaching without the 
text-books with great candor, in THE JouRNAL this week, The 


closing paragraph of his article is worthy of being repeated, and I 
give it here: 


the onion-bed, every afternoon as soon as school was 


out.” 
— We live but in the present ; 


The past, though loved, is gone ; 


The future, howe’er pleasant, 
As yet lies far beyond. 
Each gift is as we use it: 


Each place its cloud must share ; 


Except as we refuse it, 


There’s sunshine everywhere. 


— Prudery is often the mantle chosen to conceal 
‘umphant vice, Where inward remorse prevails, there 
vill always be a corresponding absurdity in affecting 


genuine virtue, 


“If, however, the teacher aspires to lead his pupils to something 
more than translation into English and grammar, there will be 
need of a diligent use of the memory. Whoever will master the 
classical languages soas to make them easy and pleasant to him, will 
be greatly helped by learning liberal portions of their literature. 
Wherever practicable, this should be done by teachers and pupils, 
as one of the best means of increasing their acquaintance with the 
language they arg studying. Whenever the pupil is required to 
learn the text, the teacher should do so, that he may inspire by 
his example, and keep the lead of the work of his class-room. 

This is what the ancient classic authors themselves did, and to 
this undoubtedly is to be attributed, in a large measure, the careful 
ard minute attainments which each of them made in the study of 
his predecessors. It was, however, largely a necessity with them, 
owing to the limited number of books at command. They had 
fewer books than we have, but they studied the few they possessed 
with far greater severity. To show how thoroughly they mastered 
their favorite authors, a celebrated writer says: “ Before the 


Athenian commonality works were recited of a far more severe 
character than could possibly be appreciated by the average of our 
race.” It is said that Homer recited his poems as he traveled from 
city to city. But how few among modern authors can recite their 
own works. What nrodern institution of Jearning insists upon any 
book in its course of study being so thoroughly mastered that it 
can be recited as the Athenians recited theirs? No modern school 
would think of requiring more than a few passages, now and then, 
of any author to be so thoroughly studied, much less of confining 
the attention of its pupils to any one author until such attainments 
in it should be made. 

It was once reported to me that Hon. George P. Marsh could 
repeat a certain German author verdatim. I wrote him to ascer- 
tain if it was true. In reply, he said: “Itisnot true. Ihave had 
too many favorite authors ever to have thoroughly possessed my- 
self of any.” And yet Mr. Marsh has been a very thorough stu- 
dent, in the modern sense of these words, but not, by his own con- 
fession, as the Athenians understood them. 

I believe in our returning to more primitive habits of study, 
such habits as were necessitated in those early ages by the fewness 
of the books at command, But since they have been proved to 
be far more efficacious than modern habits in imparting mental 
strength and ability, they are no less necessary now. 

An example of remarkable thoroughness is Cicero’s study of 
Plato, He said, “I have read Plato, with the greatest diligence 
and exactness, over and over again.” Why did he read Plato over 
so many times? Because one or two readings did not satisfy him. 
He wanted to master and retain Plato’s profound utterances, 
which he could not do without perusing him many times over, 

It was such a desire, too, which prompted Horace to his dili- 
gence in the study of Homer. He said in his first Epistle to 


Lollius : 
* Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Preneste relegi.” 


“While you, great Lollius, declaim at Rome, I, at Preneste, 
have reperused the writer of the Trojan war.” 


Boston, Oct. 5, 1877. R. L. Perkins, 


—- 


“ BORROWING” AND “CARRYING,” ETC. 


* Will some of your correspondents please ¢o send, by letter, an 
explanation and a reason, that will be both comprehensive and 
satisfactory, for subtracting when we consider the figures of the 
minuend one less than the subtrahend. 

“ For example, take 600087 

—420898.” — Journal, page 161. 

If“S. S, Smith” asks the above merely to know what good 
reason there is for departing from the old way of “ borrowing ” and 
“carrying,” we think it of enough importance to have it answered 
in your columns, and not simply by letter to “ Box 32, Milford.” 

In our opinion, both the science and art of arithmetic admit and 
require the old method as the better method. We have never 
seen any reason for teaching a child anything else, — any reason 
that was satisfactory, though the comprehensive ones are obvious 
and sufficient. By all means let us return to the old method, 
which is not only simpler in art, but in science also, — though the 
science of either is no concern of the child learning the art of sub- 
traction. We are much obliged to S. S. Smith for raising the 
question, 

2d Query.— Please state why we begin at the left hand to do 
an example in division, instead of at the right.” For the same rea- 
son that we begin with highest denomination in compound num- 
bers,— ¢., for convenience. If each order of figures were divided 
separately, the remainders added and then divided, adding all the 
quotients would give the true quotient, but the process would be 
tedious. E, H. 

Newton, Oct. 15, 1877. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— William Iloover asks, “ Who is the author of the line,— 
’Tis not folly not to scorn a fool”? 


I am afraid it is himself; for, if my memory serves me, the line 
used to run, when Dr. Young's “ Be wise to-day” was a favorite,— 
Tis not im folly not to scorn a fool; 


And scarce in human wisdom to do more.” 
T. H 


— The correspondent who sends the following is trustworthy, 
and vouches for the anecdote as a fact: 

“She had begun a course of lessons on the Ten Command- 
ments, and was examining her class on the second. Qwestioner.— 
What else did the heathen worship? Children. — Stars! Ques- 
tioner (slowly and deliberately.) — Yes, stars! On cold winter 
nights, in what forms do these stars sometimes appear? Children 
(eagerly, in chorus.)—Bears! Questioner (approvingly.)—Yes, the 
Great Bear, the Little Bear, and the Dipper”! 


— Will you, or some of your readers, furnish solutions to the 
following, both analytical and algebraic: 

Had A purchased his goods for ten per cent. less, he would have 
gained 15 per cent. more: what was his gain? = mates 


—In order to avoid puzzling our young friends, allow me to 
to correct the printer’s mistakes in the descriptive article on Rus- 
sia and Turkey, in THE JOURNAL, Oct. IT: 

“ Altoi” should be A/tai; “Inveretia” should be Jmeretia ; 


and “ Kheva” should be X/iva, 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102%. 

— The defeat of Moukhtar Pasha at Aladjah Dagh, 
and the dispersion of his army, has been fully confirmed. 
His loss was 18,000 men, and forty cannon captured by 
the Russians, whose entire loss was less than 1,500. In 
consequence of Moukhtar Pasha’s disaster, all the troops 
in Constantinople are being sent hastily to Trebizond. 
Achmet Eyoub Pasha will go immediately to take com- 
mand at Erzeroum. 

— It is reported from Armenia that the Russians are 
advancing on Erzeroum, and that Kars is surrounded and 
negotiations opened for its surrender to the Russians. 

— In Europe, there has been no important battles 
fought during the week. Suleiman Pasha has retreated 
on Rasgrad, owing to the numerical superiority of the 
Russians on the Lom, who are calculated to have 170,000 
men with 400 cannon. 

— The North American Review, for sixty years an 
institution of Boston, is to be transferred to New York 
after the publication of the next number, which com- 
pletes the current volume. It isto be published by the 
firm of D. Appleton & Co. The ownership and edit- 
orial control remain with Mr. A. Thorndyke Rice, and 
the business management with Mr. L S. Metcalf. 

— The Japanese government has established an 
agricultural college as an adjunct to the new civiliza- 
tion. Minister Bingham writes, on the strength of the 
first annual report, that “in accepting and adopting our 
ideas and improvements, Japan would also seem to have 
adopted the go-ahead spirit of our people.” 

— A disastrous fire occurred in the suburbs of St. 
John, N. B., on Saturday morning, destroying upward 
of two hundred buildings and rendering two thousand 
people homeless. Three persons perished in the flames, 
and the property loss will reach $300,000. 


THERE is nothing more exquisitely beautiful than a 
pure and gentle spirit associated with strong and vigor- 
ous qualities of mind; but such pleasing specimens of 
humanity are not often found, either in our homes or 
in our schools. Human nature in its native state is va- 
ried, mixed, conglomerate in its composition. The 
grand menagerie of individual peculiarities and diverse 
tendencies constitutes the most marvelous exhibition in 
the world, The garnered graces and sweetest social 
amenities of our most cultured homes are often asso- 


ciated with elements of natural stubbornness and innate 
selfishness, which only need contact with uncongenial 
spheres of activity to be developed into the most un- 
lovely elements of humanity. To the critical and ob- 
servant educator, these little things in character become 
the symbols of weakness, ignorance, and depravity. 
Even the tones of the voice in common speech betrays 
often a cold, selfish, and insincere nature to be dealt 
with. Now what moral force is to be wisely marshaled 
to overcome these unlovely elements of character in 
the young, and train them to be in harmony with the 
demands of the Great Teacher, to make them honor 
truth, love goodness, and exercise that charity which 
beautifies the soul, and fills up the life with useful deeds, 
and generates aspirations of a glorious immorality ? 
We answer, that within the realm of school-influences. 
The éeacher is the first grand force. The teacher must 
be a moral sun, dispensing light for the dark paths over 
which the child is to tread, and warmth for the chilly 
nooks of selfishness that lie along the way of every un- 
guided child in its earlier progress in culture. The 
heart and mind of every teacher who would influence 
children to act from principle, must be illuminated by 
those moral and spiritual influences that emanate from 
the fountain of truth. Moral enthusiasm is the inspir- 
ing force, the foundation of all force that moves for 
good the human mind. 

One cannot impart what he does not possess. The 
energy of moral strength must be in the individual, in 
order to make it felt in the school. One has said, 
“that the seat of the schoolmaster is the throne of the 
world.” If this is true, it exercises its kingly power 
through unconscious influences exerted by example, and 
teachings, which children are quick to discover in mak- 
ing up their estimate of character. The thoroughly 
wise and consistent educator of the young must recog- 
nize all of the elements of justice, of honor, of integrity 
and truth, and their bearings upon our relations partic- 
ularly to our fellow-men ; and we believe that in the 
person of the teacher these principles should be carried 
into the school-room, and examplified not only with a 
full appreciation of the living present before him, but 
with a consciousness of the influence upon the taught 
that his example and teachings are to have for all time. 
It is ever to be borne in mind that the question of 
questions in the work of education és, how to take a 
child with a soul as God has made it, with all its hidden 
powers and faculties, and develop it harmoniously, so 
as to bring out in all their completeness and beauty all 
the grand and glorious possibilities which are wrapped 
up in this mysterious germ which we call sou/. Who is 
sufficient for these things? 


The Rights of Girls in Massachusetts Schools. 


We published last week a statement of the reasons 
recently presented in support of the petition, by Mrs. 
I. T. Talbot, as chairman of the Special Committee of 
the Massachusetts Society for the University Education 
of Women, asking that the Boston Latin School of the 
City of Boston be opened to girls. Neither at the two 
public hearings which have been granted by the Com- 
mittee on High Schools, nor in the journals of the 
day, have we seen any attempt to controvert, or answer, 
or show cause why the prayer of the petitioners should 
not be granted. 

During the discussions thus opened, other issues 
have been raised, regarding which, the parents of the 
girls who claim the privilege to be fitted for college 
sustain a dignified silence. They evidently prefer to 
rest their claims upon the constitution and statute 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, than upon 
any individual or spasmodic theory of education. As 
early as the year 1647, it was ordered" that every town 
of one hundred families or householders should set up 
a school for the purpose of instructing youth so far, 
that they might be fitted for to the university ; and 


subject to a fine. 


any town which failed to ‘perform this duty, was made 


— 


Natural sciences, about which we 
hear so much today,—music, drawing, and like accom- 
plishments were not sought ; but it is almost pathetic 
to see the care, in the midst of privation and poverty, 
with which our fathers provided that their children 
might be taught the elements of solid learning,—Latin 
and Greek. 

In more recent years, while the course of study has 
been enlarged, this solid basis of Latin and Greek 
remains. The Commonwealth asserts to-day that, in 
all towns containing 4,000 inhabitants, a school shall 
be sustained for the benefit of @// the inhabitants, for 
which the teacher shall be hired to give instruction in 
Latin and Greek.? 

It was stated by the petitioners that, under this stat- 
ute, the Latin School of Boston undertakes to give the 
required instruction in Latin and Greek. No reason 
has yet been given why this statute is evaded, and only 
a portion of the inhabitants allowed to receive the ben- 
efits of the Latin School. It may be added, that the 
only additional legal provision made for admission to the 
school kept for all the inhabitants is, that the committee 
shall determine the number and qualifications of the 
scholars, not the boys, [chap. 41, sec. 4 ] 

Is it not remarkable that, in the history of legisla- 
tion on this subject, during a period of two hundred 
and fifty years, there has never been a law passed, con- 
cerning any public school, which has authorized instruc- 
tion to one sex not equally open to the other. Nowhere 
does the word ‘male’ or ‘boy’ occur, but always ‘chil- 
dren’ and ‘youth.’ Although, in the early history of 
the State, girls seldom availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunit provided for classical training, yet the law always 
left the door wide open for them. 

In order the better to protect all classes of people, 
and to sustain the intent of the framers of the school 
laws, in the spirit of a republican form of government, 
it is enacted that every member of the committee under 
whose directions a child is excluded from a public 
school, and every teacher of such school from which a 
child 1s excluded, sha//, on application by the parent 
or guardian of such child, state in writing the grounds 
and reasons of the exclusion, [chap. 41, sec. 10]. 

Now if it be true, that the Latin School is #he school 
in Boston which is sustained for the benefit of all the 
inhabitants, to instruct children in Latin and Greek, 
has not any parent or guardian of a girl who desires 
this privilege, a legal right to enter his girl into this 
school, even though a classical department be added 
to the girls’ high school in Boston, or in the mixed school 
in Charlestown or in Brighton? Our fathers showed 
their sagacity in the respect they paid to the rights of 
taxpayers. 

In the Constitution of Massachusetts, in article 18 
as amended, we read, that all moneys raised by taxa- 
tion in the towns and cities, for the support of public 
schools, shall be applied to, and expended in no other 
schools than those which are conducted according to law. 
Is there no other town or city in the Commonwealth 
beside the city of Boston, which evades the provision 
of the law respecting the school which is maintained 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants? And for such 
an evasion, what is the penalty ? it is this: 


3“ A town which refuses or neglects to raise money 
for the support of schools as required by this chapter,‘ 
shall forfeit a sum equal to ‘/wice the highest sum ever 
before voted for the support of schools therein.” 


* Mass. Col. Records, Vol. II., page 203. 

241 Cushing, 178. 16 Mass., 141. 

® General Statutes of Mass., chap. 38, sec. 14. 
* General Statutes of Mass., chap. 38, sec, 2 


Tue first number of the Primary Zzacher is meeting 
with just the welcome we anticipated, and good words 
come to us concerning its value from all parts of the 
United States. One of the leading city superintend- 


ents writes: “It meets the great want of our times in 
furnishing inexperienced primary teachers just the aid 
they need in their work.” 
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The Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction has re- 
cently issued a circular relative to the Exhibition of 
next year, more particularly as to the necessity of their 
displaying some of the results of university education 
in France. 

“The Exposition of 1878,” he says, “ which ought to 
show, as much as possible, the different branches of 
French labor, would be incomplete if it did not reserve 
a place for the productions of the university corps. 
Doubtless one can not give, by a simple view of them, 
to the learned world, and still less to the ordinary public, 
an exact idea of all that such works contain of what 
is new, useful, or elevated. By their very nature, the 
works of the mind, which are at the same time the honor 
of anation, and the highest source of practical discovery, 
can hardly be appreciated. This is why it has appeared 
impossible, up to this moment, to cause the works of 
the university to figure in such an exhibition, — a body 
which, by the instruction it gives and the works it pub- 
lishes, represents nevertheless one of the noblest ex- 
pressions of the national activity.” But although the 
Minister can not hope to convince all of the intellectual 
progress and value of such labors, he still can show 
their number, variety, and results; and with this view 
he has decided to form in the Palais de 1’ Industrie a 
vast library composed exclusively of the works of every 
nature published by French teachers from 1867 to 1878, 
comprising the most modest pamphlet up to the most 
extensive work, from the grammar or the most elemen- 
tary treatise of arithmetic by a simple teacher, to the 
most elevated productions of distinguished professors 
or members of the Institute: by the side of the re- 
searches of historians, mathematicians, and chemists, 
will be found literary or poetic works of the imagination. 

A methodical catalogue of all these works will be 
carefully prepared by the Department of Education for 
the use of the public, which will be not only a guide to 
the collection, but as well a work of special bibliogra- 
phy, a resumé of the labors of the body of teachers, a 
general view (vue d’ensemble.) ‘Those that are of inter- 
est to literary men or specialists will be at their dispo- 
sition every morning ; and as the Minister desires to 
form a collection of such works, a kind of university 
library, authors who send copies of their publications 
to the Exposition library are invited to make a gift of 
these books to the Department of Instruction, for the 
purpose of being included in that library, which it is de- 
sired to make as complete as possible. If the pro- 
gramme of the Minister is faithfully carried out, it can 
not fail to form a most interesting and instructive col- 
lection, one that will give some idea of the variety and 
extent of the literary activity of French teachers during 
the last ten years. 


— The power of good words, — the spirit that is in 
them, — their self-revealing light when placed in their 
proper relations, — the mystery of language which our 
keenest philologists fail to explain, — the inseparable 
connection between it and the rational soul; there is 
something here, I am satisfied, that demands from edu- 
cators more attention than has been given to it. The 
subject has a practical as well as a seemingly mystical 
side. Of how few words, comparatively, have we de- 
tived the meaning from the consultation of a dictionary ! 
They have revealed themselves to us in their logical re- 
lations, and this not merely as the names of outward 
visible things defining each other, but as indicative of 
the most inward and abstract ideas, waiting for their 
true representatives. In other words, we have learned 
them from the light that is in them, from the spirit they 
have themselves derived from the formative intelligence 
of the human spirit, whether individual or generic.— 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 


— Those who come to you to talk about others, are 
the ones who go to others to talk about you. 
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Industrial and Half-Time Schools. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

The caustic criticism of “ Bingham & Co.,” in a recent number 
of THE JOURNAL, moves me to a word in response, 

Like the writer of that article, I am unacquainted with Mr. 
Bingham personally, although I have heard his work mentioned 
with great respect by intelligent persons who had inspected it. 
Doubtless he is a man of one idea, with more crude mental power 
than finished wisdom ; but his experiment, if honestly and earnest- 
ly made, is entitled to the same respect accorded the physical 
science investigator, who thinks nothing of failures, even if they 
lead the way toward the exposition of a hidden truth. We 
have great patience with the man who works slowly and in the 
dark of ignorance toward some desired result in matter; let us 
have equal patience with crude experiments in mind, if they are 
made in the interest of some great idea, And, with all deference 
to sharply.pronounced opinions on the other side, I insist that 
there is an idea at the bottom of work like Mr. Bingham’s, how- 
ever open it may be to criticism. 

One does not necessarily detract from the glory of our much- 
boasted common-school system, or purpose its destruction, by tell- 
ing the truth about its present limitations and dangers. Let us 
consider these a moment, 

Mr. Mayo seems to think that any radical system of industrial 
education, any plan which aims at dividing the school-day into 
mental and physical work from tht beginning, is calculated to in- 
crease caste distinctions, and is applicable, or would be chiefly ap- 
plied, to what are called the lower classes, In other words, that 
the “ half-time system of three hours’ study and three of labor,” per 
day, would reduce the already scanty measure of education: given 
the children of the poorer families. But what are the facts? 

In the first place, our school system, as at present constituted, 
discriminates unjustly in favor of the children designed for the 
learned professions and for clerkships, and against those designed 
for mechanical or manual labor. Inheriting the old idea of educa 
tion being necessary only for the upper grades of labor, we have 
enlarged the function of public education without materially 
changing its method. This discrepancy did not much matter in 
the early days: for the old New-England school was only needed 
for purely mental drill, since the home-life, domestic and agricul- 
tural labor, and the all-prevailing habit of apprenticeship provided 
the needed industrial training. Now, however, trades unions, 
with their tyrannical restrictions of the rights of parents to have 
their children taught trades, combined with various social changes 
which make the apprentice system less popular, have altered all 
this. Hence the result, that while private means for industrial 
training have so markedly decreased in the past thirty years, there 
has been no corresponding increase in public provision for the 
same, and the school system may be charged as tending toward 
caste distinctions at present. For, while it is possible for boys and 
girls to take advantage of all its provisions, and fit themselves for 
almost any literary profession, or lower mental occupation, it is 
not possible for those destined for mechanical work to prepare 
themselves in any special way for either in school. Hence the low 
rate of attendance by such children. The parents can not afford 
to let them spend so many years in purely mental drill, much of 
which has no bearing upon their after-life, when they know they 
will be obliged to supplement the public education by other, often 
expensive, and always troublesome, provisions for future business. 


At this point steps in the “ half-time ” or “ industrial school ” 
theorist, and suggests that the child be taken to school whole in- 
stead of in parts ; that he be considered to have a body as well as 
a mind; that he be trained physically toward use by a wise shaping 
of the eager, animal activity; that he be protected from the cupid- 
ity of manufacturer and the pressure of home-poverty by utilizing 
the active energy, which, in more primitive times, was of so much 
account in the family economy; that he be gradually introduced 
into that hard world of work for which he is destined by a training 
which shall be of the hands as well as of the brain. Is there any- 
thing subversive of the grand American idea of an equal chance 
for everybody, in this? On the contrary, does it not aim especially 
to equalize the advantage of public instruction in their applica- 
tion? At present there are 75 schools of mining, engineering, and 
agriculture, and 10 schools of art, to 324 colleges and universities, 
in our country. There are more theological schools alone than 
training-places for all the various mechanical and industrial pur- 
suits. What results from this discrepancy? An overcrowding 
of all the learned professions, and an army of clerks able to do 
nothing but the most inferior mental labor, making them the 
especial sufferers in financial crises, on the one hand, On the 
other hand,—I quote now from a leading business journal,—“ in our 
workshops we find foreign-born workingmen in the proportion of 
twenty to one American. The American mechanic lacks thorough. 
ness of training ; and the American designer has generally to stand 
aside, while his European competitor occupies his place and draws 
his salary, because he lacks the advantages of the schools of 
science and art open to workingmen and their families in France, 

and, and Germany.” 
yr dia strikes should make us pause, when we consider how 
largely European was their leading element. We welcome all 
nations to this country, but itis not pleasant to think that the 
skilled artisan class, that bone and sinew of national life, the class 
whose condition is the thermometer of commerce, is so largely 


European as to be able to reproduce upon our shores the disorders 
born of monarchical conditions. The native-born American, 
though he be lacking in many things, is apt to know his own land 
and reverence his own laws, and we need him to lead in every class 
of industry in this country, if we are to make a homogeneous na- 
tion out of our patchwork population. : 

I have not forgotten that Mr. Mayo himself suggests “the ad- 
dition” to our school system “of larger opportunities for the 
technical training of youth after a certajn age,” doubtless having in 
mind the cure of the evils just alluded to, Although he does not 
give the age, it is fair to infer that he means pupils of somewhat 
advanced acquirements, In some of the few technical schools of 
this country the standard for admission could be met only by well- 
trained high-school graduates, as in a college; while in two, at 
least, graduates from a first-class grammar-school would be eligi- 
ble. But, unfortunately, the overwhelming majority of children 
are entered in public school the first day their age makes it lawful, 
and taken out before they reach the grammar-school. In manu- 
facturing places it is especially difficult to prevent the parents from 
putting their children at work before they have mastered the 
simplest rudiments of learning. To take from these denied and 
defrauded lives one jot of their poor little store of schooling, 
would be a theft indeed for all friends of education to punish and 
prevent. But there bas been actual experiment made in half-time 
schools for the benefit of just this class, and it worked well. A 
public-spirited man, placed on the school-committee, in a small 
manufacturing place, was struck with dismay at the absenteeism of 
the children, and after trying vainly many preventive measures, got 
the authorities to have the same lessons taught at the morning 
and afternoon sessions of each day, and made arrangements for 
the children who worked to spend half the day in school and half 
at the factories, The result was that the parents, realizing a little 
something from the labor of the children, felt that they could afford 
to keep them in school longer. The progress made by the chil- 
dren, without apparent loss of health, has a suggestion that this 
change of employment might be the best for mental and physical 
conditions. This change is just what the boy gets who lives on a 
farm. Take the census of an old-fashioned farming district, and 
nothing strikes one more forcibly than the advanced age of the 
pupils in the district schools, They have alternated work and 
study by weeks instead of by hours, and although they are longer 
in getting over the ground, it would be somewhat rash, in view of 
the part farmers’ boys have played in our history, to assert that 
their mental life was less vigorous than that of the quicker trained 
city lad. 

The kindergarten is practically a trinity of heart, head, and 
hand-training; and may we not look forward to a continuance of 
that symmetrical development for the older children in school ? 
There is no complaint more often, and, some of us think, more 
justly made than that of too much crowding of the purely mental 
faculties. Now, if we could have three hours mental drill, as 
thorough as it could be made, for the child old enough to bear it, 
and light, diversified, instructive, carefully supervised manual em- 
ployment keeping steady pace with it, we might find the cure for 
too exclusive mental culture. And if labor and study went to- 
gether for all, the child, whose poverty made him early bound to 
remunerative routine work, might not lose all education as now, 
but only the special advantage of the technical training. It seems 
to me, if we are ever to have the professions and mechanic arts 
placed on an equality of opportunity, the child must have his 
natural desire to “ make things” cultivated wisely from the be- 
ginning, And if we are ever to protect the children of the very 
poor from the worst consequences of their condition, without mak- 
ing paupers of them or their parents, we must continue, in some 
way, to give them study and work together. The question thus 
opening before us is immense, and crowded with difficulties. In 
view of the relations between our schools and our national exist- 
ence, the methods we employ and the aims we have before us in 
public education are of transcendent importance. It may be that 
purely mental drill is all the State should give: if so, she is doing 
her duty as well as could be expected. But if moral and physical 
training belong also to her domain, then we cannot have too much 
criticism of our present system, even if it take the form of a fan- 
tastic hobbyist’s denunciation. As Tyndall says of the talk on 
Evolution, “ the only thing out of place in this discussion is dog- 
matism on either side.” ANNA C, GARLIN. 


— The fifth examination for women by Harvard University will 
be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
in the first and second weeks of June, 1878, and will be of two 
grades: I. A general or preliminary examination for young 
women who are not less than seventeen years old; II. An ad- 


vanced examination for young women who have passed the pre- 
liminary examination, and who are not less than eighteen years old. 
The preliminary examination is intended as a careful test of profi- 
ciency in a course of elementary study of a liberal order, arranged for 
persons who may or may not afterwards pursue the work of edu- 
cation. It differs, therefore, both in its purpose and in its selec- 
tion of subjects, from any college examination, whether for admis- 
sion or for subsequent standing. It applies, however, the same 
standard of judgment in determining the success and excellence of 
the work offered as would be used if judging similar work if done 
in Harvard College. It is, therefore, strongly recommended to all 
girls who wish to test their progress by a strict and publicly rec- 
ognized standard, or in a range of subjects wider than the ordinary 


school courses incl 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dia- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and ‘design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. } 


THE MAN ‘IN THE MOON. 
(Reading and Recitation. } 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


“ Come, Annie, isn’t it time to go to bed?” said Mrs. Graham to 
her daughter, who was sitting on the floor behind the heavy cur- 
tains of the window, watching the moon sailing among the clouds. 

“ Just a few minutes, please, mother ; the moon is so beautiful 
I can’t bear to leave it,” answered Annie. 

“ But are you not sleepy, my dear ?” 

“O no, indeed, not a bit. Just let me look a very little longer,” 
pleaded Annie. So Mrs. Graham went on with her sewing, listen- 
ing to what her husband was reading, and Annie sat still in the 
recess of the window. 

How beautiful the moon was, that night! And the sky was all 
decked with clouds, some white and fleecy, others thick and black. 
They would come slowly to the moon, and her light would be a 

little dim, and then dimmer, and then lost altogether ; and, after a 
while, it would peep out from a rent in the cloud, then be lost 
again, and then at the other side, lighting up all the garden and 
toad and distant hills. Then a little cloud would pass over it, and 
again, for a long time, it would be in a clear sky, and all the edges 
of the clouds would be silvery bright. 

Annie thought how pleasant it weuld be to go sailing about in 
the bright moon, among the clouds and stars. Then she wondered 
if the “man in the moon” were at all like her father, or more like 
Uncle Ned, who sang queer songs and danced such funny dances, 
to please her. 

“O, what a splendid great black cloud!” she said to herself, as 
one came sailing from the west. “ Now I shall not see the moon 

again for a long time, unless it happens to come directly to that 
little hole in the lower edge.” The moon went behind the “ splen- 
did great black cloud,” and it was very dark for a long time. 

Annie wondered why “the man in the moon came down too 
soon,” as she had heard her sister singing to the baby that after- 
hoon, and how strange it was that he should want “to find his way 
to Norwich.” “Iam sure,” thought she,” if I had such a beautiful 
boat to sail in, I should not want to come down to go to Norwich, 
or any such place. I wish I could see him! just once have one 
real good sight!” 

She leaned her arms on the low window-seat, and laid her head 
on them, and then, just before her eyes, the moon came sailing out 
of a broken place in the cloud. She certainly saw,—yes, she was 
sure she did,—the far-famed “ man in the moon.” He looked as 
happy as Annie had fancied she should feel in his place, as he floated 
swiftly on, and quite young. She thought he must be younger 
even than Uncle Ned. The little sail, fastened to the must which 
he was holding, was stretched quite tight by the fresh wind. He 
looked very pleasantly at the little girl, as if he knew her well, and 
she heard him singing to himself as he sat : 


Merrily, merrily sail we on, ; 

Away and away till the night be gone; 

Away and away with an echoing song, P 
Till the sun’s great horses, fleet and strong, 

Mount from the east so swift and high, 

And chase my moon from the brightening sky. 

Away, away, over hill and dale, 

Ocean and river, mountain and vale, 

Forest and city, tower and town, 

Sail we along, while I’m looking down. 


Sometimes I see, in the forest oe ‘ 
Where the pine-trees are singi r endless hymn, 
Merrily dancing, the forest brook, 

In my silvery light to a shady nook ; 

And away, away to the rolling river, 

Like me, away and away forever. 

And the forest leaves, as I pass along, 

Bend to listen, to hear my song ; 

And then, over the ocean fresh and free, 

How the waves laugh and leap for glee, 

When they see me coming, so fair and bright, 
To light them up through the summer night. 


Then over the city, quiet, asleep, 
Glide we along while I watch, and peep 
In at the win high and fair; 

a the sights that greet me there,— 
Wealth and poverty, peace and strife, 

All the scenes of a city’s life. 

Best I love the chamber, or high or low, 
Bedecked with care, or empty of show, 
Where innocent children sleep and dream, 
As I light the room with my quiet gleam. 


And I bring them dreams of the forest and hill, 
Of the wild sea-waves, and the dancing rill, 

_ Of all I have seen in my ceaseless round, 
All the wonderful things I have heard or found ; 
And they love well my silvery light, 
As it streams o’er the floor in the silent night. 
One little one I know full well, 
And love her too, I truly can tell,— 

Who watches for me as the nights come on, 


And will sit and watch me, all alone; — 
Who loves to stand in my pale, pure light, 
As it falls on her feet, so bare and white, 
And tries to warm them in the glow; 

And all the while she does not know 

That it makes me laugh, as I float along, 
Singing forever my endless song :— 
Merrily, merrily sail we on, 

Away and away, till the night be gone. 

“Come, Annie,” said Mrs. Graham, “I have waited fifteen min- 
utes to please you; now we must go.” 

Annie lifted her head slowly, with a smile on her face, saying, 
“ Wasn't it funny, mother, that he should see me, when I tried to 
warm my feet in the moonlight, last night ?” 

“See you? Who?” asked her mother. 

“ Why, ‘the man in the moon.’ You will see him, if you look,” 
and she turned toward the window, — but she could not see him 
herself. Nothing was there but the little moon and the clouds 
passing along. 

“ Why, you foolish little one! you have been dreaming,” said 
her mother, laughing. ‘ When I lifted the curtain and spoke 
to you, you were fast asleep, with your head on your arms.” 

“Asleep, mother! was I, truly? Wasit all a dream, then?” 
said Annie, looking a little disappointed. ‘And isn’t there any 
‘man in the moon,’ after all? At any rate, it was a pleasant 
dream. I must tell you of it, when we are up stairs. Good-night, 
father :” and so saying, Annie Graham went with her mother. 


STORIES ABOUT FLYING SQUIRRELS. 
(To be read by several scholars. ] 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY, BRUNSWICK, ME, 


Before me, upon my writing-table, sits a flying-squirrel, erect as 
squirrel can, I do not mean that I have a squirrel that sits and 
flies at the same time, but that he is one of the kind which, in a 
manner, uses legs or wings, as occasion requires. His broad, 
furry tail is laid up his back, but, unlike that of the common red 
squirrel (which this so nearly resembles), it curves outward, mak- 
ing a very odd little figure. His head turns aside archly, and his 
pretty ears are erect, but the delicate network of scarlet veins can 
now scarcely be seen. The large eyes are dark and melancholy, 
and the gleam of life is not inthem. In short, the little figure be- 
fore me is only the stuffed skin of the living animal. It was 
placed in position only yesterday, by my fifteen-years-old nephew, 
David; and I will repeat to you his account of it, as related toa 
group of his friends who gathered in the library to examine it: 
“It was when I was out on the farm in vacation, that I got him. 
I set the trap at night, on a wall beside the woods. The trap was 
a sort of wooden box, the cover dropping down and closing it 
when anything touched the bait inside. We used green corn, In 
the morning we found the trap sprung, and I brought it to the 
house. We all went into the dining-room, and shut the doors, 
Sister Lizzie found me an old cage, with a wheel to it, and wires 
all in front. We opened the door to the cage, and set it close to 
the trap. Then I lifted up the corner of the trap, but he clung 
close at the top. Then I shook the trap, and he jumped out, and 
ran up the door-frame, and staid on the door-cap. Bridget went 
at him with a broom, and he scaled right down on her head; and 
Bridget,—she screamed, and tumbled down, and rolled herself into 
a heap in the corner. The squirrel was so weak that he could 
scarcely run; but when I went to catch him, he got stronger, and 
scrambled up to the window, — and we right after him. Then he 
was so frightened that he fell down to the floor; and baby trod on 
him. That finished Aim. I took him to a taxidermist and got 
him stuffed. First, he pulled his skin off whole, then he filled it 
with cotton, and put glass eyes in, to make him look alive.” 

It was very well told; but perhaps I have made it a little 
smoother in writing it down. 

“TI have heard of woodchoppers frightening them out of hollow 
trees,” said Richard. “Their skins make nice fur. I know a 
man who made a cap he sold for ten dollars, out of ’em, They’re 
rather scarce in most places,—-or else they keep out of sight more 
than other squirrels.” 

“That is the economical phase of the subject,” said I. “Clif- 
ford, I see that you have something to say.” 

“Yes, sir. When we lived on the Schuylkill, there were lots of 
fiying-squirrels lived in the cock-loft of our house. They made 
nests of cotton and small bits of cloth, We saw young ones, 
sometimes. Just as soon as the sun set, we could see them come 
out from the house at the eaves, They would fly down to the 
nearest tree, and run up a little way, then fly down to the next,— 
and so on, one after another. When it was moonshiny, they were 
out all night, playing and feeding in the trees, and lugging home 
nuts. This was in the warmer weather, In the winter they would 
hardly stir out of their hiding-places in the loft.” 

“ You perceive, my young friends,” said I, “ that what are called 
wings, on this pretty little animal, are only folds of the skin ex- 
tending to the feet on each side, —which, when their legs are 
thrown out sideways from the body, become quite thin and wing- 
like, acting as a parachute when he springs into the air. His for- 
ward feet, as you see, have four long toes with sharp claws, and a 
very small thumb; and he uses them as cleverly as a child does 
its hands, The thick, soft far, though reddish-brown at the ends, 


is mouse-color inside, wherever you open it; while underneath the 


body it is a pure white. There are at least three species of fiying- 
squirrels inhabiting the Atlantic States. 

“ Edwin, I think a boy could hardly have ranged about the 
woods as much as you have, without meeting with them sometimes, 
Let us have a bit of your experience.” 

“Last summer,” began that irrepressible youngster, “ before 
breakfast, I went out one day with Cousin James after birds’ nests. 
It was on Uncle Bert’s farm, where I spent vacation. We found 
a nest, and I climbed up to it, but there wasn’t anything in it. 
But I just saw something go off down to another tree. ‘ Halloo! 
that’s a gueer bird,’ says I. ‘Where? says Jim. ‘On that 
spruce,’ say I. An’ he went to looking all through the top of it. 
‘I don’t see any bird, Ed.,’ says he, when I got down. I looked 
right up the trunk, and saw a reddish-squirrel clinging close toit. I 
told him Ae ought to climb this time. ‘ Well, up I go,’ says Jim. He 
got most up, and ‘There’t goes!’ says he. It scaled down, then 
up a little, into another tree, caught hold on its side, and 
ran up. ‘It’s a flying squirrel!’ says Jim. An’then I up and 
after it, an’ got almosttoit, It tried to run away, but could scarcely 
move. Then it sort o’ dropped, and scaled to another tree. Jim, 
he ran, an’ I slipped down an’ ran, but he got there first. I 
bruised my knee an’ lost my jacket, too, a-coming down. Jim was 
grabbin’ after the squirrel just above his head, but he was too 
stumpy to reach it. The tree was a great one, an’ we couldn’t 
reach round enough to climb it. Says I, ‘Jim, let me get up on 
your shoulders?” ‘You may, if you'll take off your shoes,’ says 
he. The strings got in a hard knot, an’ I broke ’em. I climbed 
up an’ put my knee on his shoulder, but it made Jim scrouch 
down. That tumbled me over, an’ bumped my head against the 
tree ; but Jim bumped his nose against my foot,—so I didn’t care, 
I coaxed him to lean his head against the tree, an’ I got on his 
shoulders again. The squirrel tried to crawl up the tree, but he 
was so frightened that he could only wind round it. He couldn’t 
see, either, for the sun dazzled his eyes, an’ he crept right into my 
hand, almost,—an’ then I grabbed him. That made Jim look up, 
an’ that tumbled me off. I don’t know whether I struck the squir- 
rel against anything, but when I looked at him he was dead.” 

“ Do you usually meet with so many mishaps when you go bird- 
nesting, Edwin ?” 

“ Some,—most always, but not so many.” 

“ Ellen, I think you had a tame one ?” 

“O yes; he was a real little beauty. His name was Farwing. 
He would sit in my hand and eat nuts. Sometimes I tucked 
pieces of nuts between my fingers, to see him search round for 
them and pull them out. He liked every kind of nut, and dough- 
nuts especially. He would go into any one’s hand for that, but 
he always had a fit of palpitation after eating it. If he had more 
nuts than he wanted to eat, he would hide them as soon as he 
found himself alone. Very often, when I took a book down from 
an upper shelf, a great handful of nuts would come rattling down 
to the floor, 

It was funny to see him eat the pieces of apple which I some- 
times gave him. He would always hold it with his long, little toes, 
putting the skin—which he never eat—upward, biting out the pulp 
all round the edge, first. "Most always, when I got home from 
school, he would be perched upon one of the picture-frames, or 
the bookcase; and, soon as I was seated, he would come flying 
down to my shoulder. Sometimes I brought him into my sleep- 
ing-room, and he would hide under the pillow, or at the foot of 
the bed. If my feet touched his soft fur, there would be a sudden 
scramble, and a touch of claws, perhaps, which woke me up. 
One day I had a visitor, and, while I was out, Furwing flew down 
on her head. He must have thought that it was I. Shescreamed, 


and he fell down in a fit. He never came out of it, but died. O, 
you don’t know how cunning he was !” 

“ A pleasant account of its habits when domesticated. I think 
we all sympathize in your sorrow for the loss of such a pet. All 
that I have learned of this species of squirrel goes to show it to 
be very gentle and timid, and very liable to be frightened into fits 
of palpitation, which, often repeated, prove fatal to life.” 


THE SAINT MAR/E, 


Straying once among Rome’s temples, 
In a shrine I chanced to see, 

Hung above the wax-lit altar, 
Smiling sweetly down on me, 

Features, lovelier than OF human, 
Features of the Saint Marie. 


It was not a painted — 
Though the colors glistened bright ; ' 
But a finely-wrought mosaic, 
Framed of fragments infinite ; 
Parts, themselves but trifles, blending 
In a wholeness exquisite. 
Life’s an incomplete mosaic 
You may fashion as you will; 
All its lessons tiny bbles, 
All with places they mast fill ; 
Use them rightly, e’en the smallest 
And the saint shall greet us still. 


— Many questions asked by many correspondents, concerning 
kindergarten, music, and the best modes of primary teaching, wil! 
be answered in the new “ PrimaARY TEACHER.” Not one of you, 
my young friends in primary and iniermediate schools, can afford 
to do without it. Price $1.00. Send to T. W. Bicknell, 16 Haw- 


ley street, Boston, Mass. : 
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Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND.—On the 27th of September was laid, at Nottingham, 
the corner-stone of the Nottingham University, followed by a 
public luncheon in Albert Hall, at which Mr. Gladstone was pres- 
ent and made an address, The buildings and land are to cost 
£60,000, of which £ 10,000 are given by an anonymous friend, and 
the rest will be furnished by the corporation of the city, who have 
given the site. There are to be lectures and classrooms, for the 
promotion of the Cambridge University Extension Scheme, which 
Nottingham was one of the first to adopt, beside class-rooms and 
laboratory for students in science, and rooms for the Free Library 
and Natural History Museum, 

The directors of the various European and American libraries, 
who lately met at the Congress of Librarians, in London, were 
entertained at the Mansion House by the lordemayor. Among the 
guests were Mr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard, and Mr. R. A. Guild, 
of Brown University. 

The rock upon which the famous Eddystone lighthouse was 
built, has been so undermined by the sea, that it has been decided 
to build another, of greater size, about 120 feet from the present 
site. It has been suggested, however, to find another site, on 
English soil, for Imeaton’s wonderful handwork. 

The South Kensington Museum has been presented, by the 
United States government, with models illustrating the cliff 
houses, dwellings, and lowland settlements in the district where 
the States of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico join. 

Some experiments of a newly-invented steam-brake, at Dort- 
mund, on the Cologne- Minden railway, have been quite successful : 
a railway train going at full speed was brought to a stand-still in 
twenty seconds, and the inventor hopes to be able, subsequently, 
to reduce the time to eighteen seconds, 

The death has lately taken place, in England, of Mrs. Bagster, 
widow of Samuel Bagster, founder of the widely-known publish- 
ing firm of Samuel Bagster & Sons. This estimable lady had at- 
tained the great age of 100 years, less one day. The business of 
the house is still continued by the grandsons of the founder. 


Russia. — A late number of THE JouRNAL gave an idea of the 
progress of female education in this vast empire; the A/anua/ 
Général, of Paris, states the efforts that are making for diffusing 
primary instruction therein. Not only does the Russian Minister 
of Instruction think of making primary instruction obligatory, he 
is also striving to cause the common people to understand and ap- 
preciate its advantages, and the country clergy are stimulated to 
explain them to their parishoners. 

Much interest is felt in the itinerant schools (écoles ambulantes) 
of Sweden and Norway, which number 3.550 with 360,000 pupils : 
the minimum of instruction is of twelve, nine, and even seven 
weeks per annum, leaving the children time for their out-door 
work at home; andas the climacteric conditions of Russia are much 
the same as those of the above-named countries, much benefit 
might accrue from their introduction. An itinerant teacher, giv- 
ing a few weeks instruction in various places, is able to do the 
work of several teachers, an advantage of no slight importance in 
a country where teachers are comparatively rare and the distances 
great, 

ITaLy.—Z’Annotatore mentions that the Central Italian Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross are about sending to the seat of war in 
the East a provision of bandages, surgical instruments, medicines, 
and medical comforts, for the benefit of the wounded sufferers by 
the contest. The supplies are to be in three equal parts,—one for 
the Montenegrins, one for the Russians, and one for the Turks; 
and the Italian consuls at Ragusa, Bucharest, and Constantinople, 
will see that they reach their destinations. The same journal 
states that the musical library Orsini, lately purchased by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been deposited in the Royal 
Academy of S. Cecilia, with the intention of there forming a great 
musical library for the use of the public. C. H. G, 


Educational Intelligence. 


— Three American authors, Mr. William Cullen Bryant, Mr. 
Longfellow, and Mr. Bayard Taylor, have recently been elected 
members of the Literary Academy of Athens, which is under the 
special patronage of the Queen of Greece. 

— The Yale College faculty voted not to permit the Thanks- 
giving jubilee of the students, which has, of late years, grown to 
be an entertainment of considerable magnitude. The immoral 
tone of the last year’s festival is given as the cause of the decision. 


— Miss Jennie Ireson has been engaged as teacher of the 
State Normal School at Framingham, and the Gannett Institute 
of Boston, 

_ — The Colored State Normal Institute at Fayetteville N. C., 
'S very successful in itself, and very good in its effect upon the col- 
ored people of the surrounding country. 

— Peter Stewart, of the province of Ontario, is a pensioned 
School teacher who is 92 years of age. 

— Rev, Henry L, Griffin, of New Britain, Conn., who goes to 
Edinburgh University in January, for study, will be joined in the 
spring by Prof, E, H. Griffin and family, of Williams College, for 
about a year of European travel. 

— The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund have caused to 
be struck a medal, for presentation as a prize to proficient schol- 


ars. Among their recent grants is the sum of $3,000 to the Nor- 
mal College of the University of Tennessee. 


— The largest six cities of Indiana retain the same superin- 
tendents as last year, as follows: Indianapolis, Geo. P. Brown; 
Evansville, John M. Bloss; Fort Wayne, John S. Erwin; Terre 
Haute, W. H. Wiley; New Albany, H. B. Jacobs; Lafayette, }. 
T. Merrill. 

— G. T. Burkett, formerly a teacher of the grammar school in 
Tiffin, Ohio, has taken charge of the public schools of South 
Haven, Mich, 

— Ohio.— Frank M. Cunningham has been re-employed at Genn- 
town. E. W. Porter has been elected principal of the public 
schools of Newton, Union county. Miss Abby A. Judson has 
taken charge of the preparatory department of Farmers’ College, 
at College Hill. Fannie E. Goff, of Cleveland, is teacher of Draw- 
ing and Penmanship in the Canton schools, Samuel Major con- 
tinues in charge of the public schools of Greenfield. N.M. Mc- 
Laughlin, who superintended the schools of Malta, last year, has 
taken charge of the schools at Harmar, C. F. Palmer has re- 
signed his position as superintendent at Findlay. D. W. DeLay 
continues as superintendent of the public schools of South 
Charleston, and John Holmes as principal of the grammar school. 
A. P. Morgan has taken the principalship of the second school 
district of Dayton. John R. Davis, a graduate of the National 
Normal School, at Lebanon, has taken the principalshlp of a nor- 
mal school at Inland. C, R. Long has succeeded N. M. Mc. 
Laughlin as superintendent of schools in Malta. G. W. Snyder, 
late superintendent of schools, Caledonia, has accepted the super- 
intendency at St. Paris. J. J. Wagner, for eight years principal 
of the public schools of Baltimore, is now principal of the Lith- 
opolis schools. G. N. Carruthers, for the last two years superin- 
tendent of schools of Chillicothe, is superintendent at Salem. 
Ella Earhart bas changed the place of her labor from the Findlay 
high school to the Columbus high school, R. W. Sadler is prin- 
cipal in the public schools of Bedford. Mary E. Gastman, of 
Oberlin, has accepted the principalship of Warren High School ; 
Mrs. B. Marble is assistant. Horace Hearn is principal of the 
public schools at College Hill. W. Y. Bartels is serving his 
fourth year as superintendent of the schools of Westerville. J. 
W. McKinnon has succeeded E. J. Godfrey as superintendent of 
schools of London. 

— The mayor of Baltimore has been authorized by the city 
counsel to appoint a commission of five citizens to ascertain 
whether the school system now in operation presents defects ; and, 
if this be the case, how they may be remedied. 


— In 1631 the duties of Portsmouth (N. H.), schoolmasters 
were as follows: To act as court messenger, to serve summons, to 
lead the choir on Sundays, to ring the bell for public worship, to 
dig the graves, to take charge of the school, and to perform other 
occasional duties, 

— The Rev. Andrew P. Hepburn has been elected president of 
Davidson College, N. C. 

— In Boston, all the primary schools are mixed; 26 out of 49 
of the graduating classes of the grammar schools are mixed ; 
17 of these 26 grammar schools are mixed; 6 out of 9 high 
schools are mixed, not including the normal school. 


— Cclumbia’s freshman class this year is the largest ever en 
tered on her rolls, 

— The schools of Wheeling, West Va., are in charge of Supt. 
John C. Hervey. But few changes have taken place among the 
teachers since last year, — the main ones being the resignation of 
Miss Maggie Taylor, principal of Centre School, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. H.C. Shepherd in her place; and the discontinu- 
ance of the position in the schools of superintendent of German 
instruction. Mr, C. A. Schafer, who had occupied that position 
for several years, was thus “left out.” German instruction was 
also confined to the grammar schools and “ Division A ” of the in- 
termediate schools. The principals at present in charge of the 
sub-districts are: Z. G. Bundy, of Washington schools; Miss Sal- 
lie Meholin, Clay schools; Jas. F. Snowdon, Union schools ; H. 
C. Shepherd, Centre schools; Samuel Boyd, Webster schools ; 
H. N. Mertz, Ritchie schools. The board makes no distinction 
between men and women in the matter of salaries, having taken 
that stand several years ago. The principals receive $1,100; 
grammar school teachers, $440; intermediate teachers, 385 ; pri- 
mary teachers, $360; and teachers of German, 385 per year. 
There has been no reduction of salaries, as the salaiies have been 
low enough in comparison with schools of like grade elsewhere ; 
and this view the board has taken during the last two years, when 
neighboring cities have been reducing salaries. The schools 
opened Sept. 3, with the largest attendance they have ever had. 
While Wheeling has had a system of free schools for about thirty 
years, they have never been so popular as at present, as is shown 
by the increasing attendance, Two years ago it was thought that 
there were ample accommodations, not only for the present, but 
for years to come; but already there is demand for more room in 
several of the sub-districts. As there has been no corresponding 
increase in population, this shows that the public schools are 
growing in popular esteem. 

— H. U, Johnson, so long principal of the Orwell Normal Insti- 
tute, has been chosen principal of the Lake-Shore Seminary, at 
North East, Penn. 


— The Clarke Institution at Northampton, Mass., has 69 
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pupils,—34 boys and 35 girls. The finances of the institution are 
in good condition, the value of the fund having slightly increased 
during the year. 

— J. B. Reynolds, of Louisville, has been elected principal of 
the Boys’ High School in New Albany, Ind. William S. Wood, 
for the last two years superintendent of schools, Salem, Ohio, has 
taken charge of one of the ward schools of New Albany, Ind. 

— The Russian method of instruction in mechanics is proposed 
for adoption in the University of Pennsylvania. 

— Prof. A. L. Mann was elected superintendent of schools fot 
the city and county of San Francisco, Cal., by a majotity of 3,64§. 
Prof. H. S. Gesford, supetiutendent of schools for Napa cUtinty; 
Cal., is only 23 years of age. Who can show a yotinger record? 

— Princeton College (N. J.) has furnished forty-two presidents; 
from her list of graduates, for other colleges. 

— Dr. S. W. Williams has been appointed professor of thé 
Chinese Language at Yale College. 

— Five new buildings are being erected on the Girard Collegé 
grounds for the accommodation of five hundred additional students, 
and will probably be completed and ready for occupancy in No- 
vember. 

— The Chinese in San Francisco, Cal., have petitioned the 
board of education for a school. They are taxed for school pur- 
purposes, but not allowed in the public schools. 

— The trustees of the College of the City of New York re» 
quire $142,500 to carry the institution through another year. 

— The college at Crete, Nebraska, has opened with more stu- 
dents than it can accommodate. 

— The sophomore class of Kenyon College (Ohio) has been 
suspended for haz‘ng, etc. 

— The collegiate training school of Indianopolis, Ind., founded 
a year ago by Messrs. Sewall and Abbott with nine pupils, has 
commenced its second year with forty-four. 

— Howard University, at Washington, D. C., has reduced its 
indebtedness within three years, from $110,000 to $11,000, Dr. 
Patten is the president, and the institution offers the highest in+ 
struction to the colored race. 

— The trustees of Abbott Female Academy, Andover, Mass., 
have received through Rev. George E. Street, executor, a legacy 
from the estate of Miss Mary A. (“ Minnie”) Lewis, late a pupil 
in the academy, for the founding of a scholarship to her memory. 
The same trustees have also purchased a lot of about fourteen 
acres of land adjoining their present grounds, several acres of 
which are covered with a heavy growth of timber, the whole mak- 
ing a beautiful park for the use of the academy. 

— Dr. Casey A. Wood has been appointed professor in Chemis 
try in Bishop Medical College, Montreal, Canada. 

— Edward Mayes has been chosen professor of Law in the State 
University of Mississippi. 

— The geological survey of Brazil, which has been in progress 
for several years under the direction of our fellow-countryman, 
Prof. C. F. Hartt, formerly of Vassar and Cornell universities, 
was lately for a short time threatened with suspension, in conse- 
quence of the desire of the Brazilian government to reduce its 
expenses. After investigation, the work was found to be so valu- 
able that it has been continued. Among the more important re- 
sults so far accomplished by the survey has been the discovery of 
the existence in Brazil of the silurian, Devonian, carboniferous, 
triassic, jurassic, cretaceous, and post-tertiary formations, all of 
them furnishing well-characterized fossils in great variety. 

— Mr. D. N. Botasi, the Greek consul in New York, has been 
appointed to the chair of Modern Greek Language and Literature 
in New York University. 

— Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, widow of the confederate cavalry officer, 
is a teacher in the Staunton (Va) Seminary for girls. 

— The alumni association of the University of Michigan, of 
which Professor Moses is the president, offer two prizes for in- 
ducements to proficiency in historical studies. The first prize, of 
$60, is to be given to the student writing the best essay; and 
the second, of $40, to the student writing the next best essay, 
The themes of those competing are subject to the approval of the 
professor of History, and any productions not up to the standard 
of excellence may be rejected. The prizes are to be awarded dur- 
ing the second term of the academic year, beginning with that 
of 1878-9. 

— Gannett Institute for young ladies is located in the most de- 
lightful section of Boston, Mass., at 69 Chester Square, and also 
162 and 158 Springfield street. It entered upon its twenty-third 
year Sept. 26, and is in a highly prosperous condition, It has 
twenty-three able teachers, and furnishes education of the highest 
excellence to young ladies, in all departments. 

— The State Agricultural and Mechanical College, located near 
Bryan, Texas, was opened Oct. 1, under favorable auspices. Thos. 
S. Gathright, A.M., is president, and Alexander Hoag, A.M., 
professor of Mathematics, with other able instructors. 

— The Law School of the University of Georgetown, D. C., 
opened Oct. 3, with full numbers. 

— The forty-sixth session of the University of Georgia, located 
at Athens, Ga, will commence on the first Monday in November, 
1877. Henry H. Tucker, DD., LL.D., is the chancellor. Num- 
ber of students in all departments, 442. 

— The Boston city government has appropriated $2,000 to fit 
up rooms for a branch high school, in the old Lyman school-house 


at East Boston. 
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A. P. Kelsey, principal of the State Normal School, then spoke 
on the scaool, reviewing something of its history, its plans, and its 
work. Remarks were made by Professor Quimby, Hon. J. D. 
Lyman of Exeter, and Professor Cummings of Meriden. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, several minutes were 
devoted to THE JoURNAL. Professor Cummings spoke earnest 
words in its behalf, He was followed by Professor Quimby, Rev. 
H. O. Ladd, and Professor Orcutt. Professor Brown called the 
attention of teachers to Zhe Primary Teacher, a new publication 
from the office of THE NEw ENGLAND. 

L. Alonzo Butterfield, of Boston, delivered an address on the 
“ Phonetic or Universal Alphabet.” In the brief time at his com- 
mand, the speaker gave an able and interesting explanation of the 
Bell system. He was attentively listened to. 

Miss Eliza H. Merrill, of Franklin Falls, read a paper on 
“ Object Exercises in Elementary Instruction.” 

At the special request of the convention, Professor Brown, of 
Tufts College, was invited to speak on Reading. He gave a most 
interesting lecture on the subject, and finished by giving several 
choice readings, which were received with great applause. 

Prof. A. C, Perkins, Principal of Phillips-Exeter Academy, Ex- 
eter, read an essay on “ The Teacher a Student.” Isaac Walker, 
Principal of Pembroke Academy, followed in its discussion. 

The following were chosen officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Hanover. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof, E. T, Quimby, Hanover; D. W. Gilbert, 
Keene; E. J. Goodwin, Farmington ; Isaac Walker, Pembroke; 
Miss A. L. Smiley, New London; Miss Kate H. Hooper, Ports- 
mouth ; Miss Mary F, Duxbury, Dover ; E. B. Powers, Nashua; 
A. P. Kelsey, Plymouth; A. W. Bacheler, Manchester. 

Councilers—Hon. C, A. Downs, Lebanon; Prof. A. C. Perkins, 
Exeter; Rev. L. D. Barrows, D.D., Tilton; D. A. Clifford, Man- 
chester; G. J. Cummings, Meriden; S. J. Blanpied, Milford; D, 
G. Thompson, Dover. 

Treasurer—M. C. Hyde, Salmon Falls. 

In the evening the hall was crowded, and the exercises com- 
menced with singing from scholars of the high and grammar schools, 
Dover, under the direction of Miss Mary F. Duxbury. The sing- 
ing received many compliments from those present, and reflected 
great credit upon Miss D. as a teacher. 

At the close of this exercise, Hon. C. A. Downs, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, gave an address on the Educational Out- 
look in New Hampshire. 

Benjamin F. Dame, principal of the Lincoln Street School, 
Manchester, then gave some select readings. He was well re- 
ceived by the audience, and roundly applauded. 

Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, gave an address on the “ Sci- 
ence of Education,” in which he asked for thorough educators in 


all branches, morals and government included, rather than special 
instruction, which leads to fanaticism. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, The members of the New-Hampshire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at their twenty-fourth annual meeting, held in this munici- 
pality, which organized the first public school in the State, recall 
with deep reverence the wisdom and sagacity of our forefathers in 
establishing a —- of free public education, and that we review 
with pride the history of subsequent State legislation, which has 
generally sustained a progressive school system. 

Resolved, We extend our thanks to the gentlemen and ladies, 
not members of our Association, who have favored us with ad- 
dresses and readings. 

Resolved, We tender our sincere acknowledgment to the citizens 
of Dover for the hospitality received, to the local committees for 
the superior arrangements made, and to the press of Dover for 
the complimentary notices of the meeting. 

Resolved, We tender our thanks to the several railroad 
tions that have favored us with reduced rates; to the New-Ham 
shire House, American House, and Kimball House, for entertain- 
ment at most reasonable terms. 

Resolved, We recognize in the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion an able paper, devoted to the cause of education, 
and we commend the same to the favorable attention of our 


teachers. 

Resolved, We approve of the principles set forth in the pro- 
spectus of THe Primary TkACHeRr, and look for an awakening 
and improvement in the methods of primary education by the pub- 
lication of that periodical. 

Resolved, That Rev, Horatio O, Ladd, of Massachusetts, late 
principal of New-Hampshire Normal School, be and is hereby 
elected an honorary member of the New-Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association. J. W. Stmonps, 

E. R. RuGGLEs, 
H. H. Hart. 


Pr treasurer's report showed the Association to be sound finan- 

should have been pleased to furnish 
abstracts of the many valuable papers presented to the convention. 
It was a most successful meeting, and reflected great credit upon 
all concerned in its ptoceedings. Verily, the Old Granite State is 
at the front in educational progress. 


Com. 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at HOLYOKE, 
MASS., commencing Wednesday Morning, Oct 31, and closing Friday 
Evening. It is hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at all the 
sessions, A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the citizens 
generally, to be present. 

If feasible, the Institute will be taught in sections, with additional exercises. 

Free Return Tickets will be given upon the Connecticut River Railroad, and 
round-trip tickets will be sold at Westfield on Holyoke Branch, to stations from 
which full fare was paid. JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
Boston, October 22, 1877. E. P. WALTON, Agent, 


— 


New Publications. 


HisToRY OF French LiTeRATURE. By Henri Wan Laun. Vol- 
ume IIL, from the end of the reign of Louis XIV. till the end 
of the reign of Louis Phillippe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price per volume,— 

The continuation of this scholarly work opens with the “ fore- 
runners of the Revolution,” and introduces among its authors of 
notice, Rousseau, who connects the epoch offLouis XIV. with that 
of the Revolution. Asa poet and satirist, Rosseau had much to 
do in moulding public sentiment, which resulted in a great up- 
heaval in French history. Among other distinguished authors re- 
viewed are Le Sage, the writer of Gi/ B/as ; Montesquieu, Turgot, 
Voltaire, Denis, Diderot, and D’Alembert, the great encyclopz- 
dists; Buffon, the celebrated writer on science, especially of nat- 
ural history; Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the powerful sceptic of 
Geneva ; Beaumarchais, the author of the comedies, the Zardber 
of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro; Arthur Young, and others 
of the gifted authdrs prior to the Revolution. 

The author in Book VIL. introduces us to the men of speech, 
the orators of 1789, the time of the breaking out of the Revolution 
to the close of the century, a period marked by great intellectual 
and literary activity. First among them was Mirabeau, the recog- 
nized mouth-piece of the French nation of this period. Among 
the republican pamphleteers was Sieyés, who wrote the celebrated 
pamphlet, in which he undertook to answer the question, “ What 
is the Third Estate?” Camille D’Esmoulins, whose writings abound 
in violent invectives, and who went to the scaffold during the 
“Reign of Terror”; Madame Roland, the noble-minded woman 
and spirited writer; Robespierre and his eventful career; Jean- 
Paul Marat, Danton, and others, are all discussed in this book. 
An intensely interesting chapter on the theatre during the Revolu- 
tion follows, Book VIII. treats of the Empire and the Resto- 
ration, the poets, the dramatists, the revival of religious sentiment, 
inspired by the writings of Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, the 
lady author under the empire philosophy, the influence of foreign 
literature on that of France, the periodical press, the national and 
social poets, Béranger and others, Book IX. brings us down to 
the reign of Louis Phillippe, introducing us to the eminent histo- 
rians Thiers, Guizot, Thierry, Henri Martin, Louis Blanc, Mignet, 
and Jules Michelet. The chapter on the growth of the romantic 
school furnishes us with the well known writers, Victor Hugo, 
Alfred, Count de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, and others. Among 
the men of ideas, the critics Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, and others, are ably discussed by the author. Among 
philosophers, Victor Cousin will always hold a prominent place; 
he was admitted to the Academy in 1830, on the death of Fourier. 
Among novelists stand foremost Victor Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, 
Soulié, Eugene Sue, and Madame George Sand (Aurore Dupin.) 

Our limited space forbids that we should do more than mention 
the leading personages and the positions they held in the world of 
letters, unfolded in this history of French literature. Every page 
of it is full of interest and instruction, and should be in the libraries 
of all historical students, and will profit and please the general 
reader. 


Tue CHorus INnsTRUCTION Book. By A. N. Johnson. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This is an admirable manual for the thorough training of sing- 
ing-classes, choirs, and conventions, who desire directions and 
practice in singing in chorus. We have carefully examined the 
elementary drill exercises, and find it one of the best presentations 
of the subject we have seen. It deserves to be extensively used 
in teaching not only choirs and choruses, but is admirably adapted 
for daily use in the normal and high-school music classes, The 
music is selected with great care by one who understands the wants 
of the musical instruction that should be given to improve musical 
culture in America. Mr. Johnson has shown his skill as a com- 
poser and compiler, and his practical experience enables him to 
produce a valuable manual. Send to the publishers, for terms and 
copies for examination. 


Tue New AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. In Three Parts. Phila- 
delphia: J. H. Butler & Co, Providence, R. I1.: G. E, Whitte- 
more, Hunter C, White, N. E. Agents. 


The authors are Samuel McCutcheon and Geo. M. Sayre. Both 
of these gentlemen were formerly principals of grammar schools and 
successful teachers, but for some time past have been engaged in 
active business life. With both experiences combined, they ought 
to be able to give usa good book on the subject of arithmetic, and 
we believe they have done so. The series has been previously 
reviewed in THz JOURNAL, and does not require further comment 
from us. We can not forbear to state, however, what we deem the 
best proof of the excellence of the work; viz., the fact that, al- 
though published but a few months ago, twenty thousand copies 
have already been sold, and the series has passed to a second 
edition. 


THe Cooverre; a Tale of Love and Pride. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price 75 cents, 


This is a book in which the interest begins with the first page, and 
ends only with the last. Zhe Coquette is a character sketched to 
the life. It may profitably be held up to many an aspiring young 
miss, as a glass in which to see herself as others see her. The 
character of Lord Davenant is one of those happy hits taken from 


real life, rarely surpassed in the wide range of amusing fiction. 


The writer has a thorough knowledge of human nature, and has 
produced incomparably one of the best novels of the day. 


OUR AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


— The November number of 7%e Literary World, (Boston) will 
be extended to twenty-four pages, and will contain, besides notices 
of all important new publications, the usual variety of news and 
gossip. 

— The Galaxy has an unusually interesting table of contents. 
R. Williams furnishes a paper on Army Organization in the United 
States: Gideon Welles continues his valuable articles on the ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln, treating of the radical plottings 
against Mr. Lincoln in this number; The Age of Bronze, by John 
Austin Stevens; Henry James, Jr., In Warwickshire; The Irre- 
pressible Conflict in the East, by Thomas Anderson, U. S. A., are 
among the leading articles. Drift Wood Scientific Miscellany, 
Current Literature, and Nebulz, are unusually full and interesting 
in this number. 

— Harper's Monthly for November is an unsually valuable 
number. Its first illustrated article, Ten Years in Alaska, from 
1867 to 1877, from the pen of H. W. Elliott, gives us a view of 
our lately acquired territory, and the manner of life in that chilly 
region. Olive Logan writes in an interesting way of The King of 
Conjurers, Robert Houdin. San Antonio de Bexar, is furnished 
by Mrs. Spofford ; it is finely illustrated. The fourth paper has 
Madelena for its title, and the fifth is a description of Yachting in 
Blue Waters, by T. Robinson Warren. Eremais concluded, One 
of the most important articles of the number is one entitled, The 
Miners of Scranton. A Year of American Travel, by Mrs. Jessie 
Fremont, is an entertaining and instructive sketch of travel in the 
South and West. The short stories are Back to Back, and My 
Mother’s Objections. The present number’ closes the fifty-fifth 
volume of the magazine. There will be the first part of a new serial 
story by Miss Thackeray in the December number, and also a new 
poem, entitled Keramos, by H. W. Longfellow, occupying fourteen 
pages, and illustrated by Fredericks and Abbey. Harper's holds 
its place as the leading family magazine of the world. Price $4 00 

year, single numbers 35 cents. 

— Appleton’s Fournal for November is the earliest of the mag- 
azines for the month, on our table. It contains a varied and inter- 
esting list of articles suited to all literary tastes. The descriptive 
articles are unsually good, and finely illustrated. Mr. E. L. Bur- 
lingame gives a history of the dead magazines of America, full of 
valuable information to the present generation of readers. An ar- 
ticle on the late M. Thiers is appreciative of the famous French- 
man, who died in the zenith of his fame. Short stories are fur- 
nished by Edgar Fawcett, Edward Bellamy, and Lizzie W. 
Champney. Thomas Dunn English, Mrs. Annie Bothwell, Paul 
Hayne, and others, contribute readable poems. D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers. Price $3.00 per annum, or 25 cents per number. 

— The International Review for November will contain Hon. 
John Jay's answer to the recent action of the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety on Motley’s Appeal to History. The same number will con- 
tain a sonnet to the memory of Motley by Bryant. Other articles 
of interest to the public will be Hamerton’s Twelfth Art Letter. 
An original criticism by a Frenchman, Charles Gindrez, on the 
last Salon, in which Thiers and MacMahon are described from an 
artist’s standpoint. A very valuable article on Islam and the Otto- 
man Empire, by a chaplain in the U,S, Navy. General James 
H. Wilson’s criticism of Dr. Mahan’s Critical History of the Civil 
War. Horace White on the Present Phases of the Currency 
Question, etc. A.S. Barnes & Co., publishers, 


— Scribner's Monthly, for November, contains among its valua- 
ble articles one by George Waring, Jr., beautifully illustrated, on 
The Saddle Horse; An Isle in June, by Frank R. Stockton, illus- 
trated; George M. Towle gives an appreciative paper on Louis 
Adolphe Thiers; Henry James, Jr., Bret Harte, Adeline Trafton, 
John G. Stevens, J. P. Irvine, and other popular writers are rep- 
resented in the twenty-two articles that constitute this attractive 
number. Price $4 00 a year, single number 35 cents. 

— The St. Nicholas for boys and girls, for the month of Novem- 
ber is, i possible, more attractive than ever. It leads the world 
in this department of literature. The grand Christmas number 
will contain Miss Alcott’s new serial story, entitled Under the 
Lilacs, and will be much larger than usual, and contain a long 
Christmas poem by Henry W. Longfellow; a poem by William 
Cullen Bryant; a story by the author of Alice in Wonderland; 
Rowing Against the Tide, a fine sketch by the late Theodore 
Winthrop (never before published); Now or Then, an interesting 
paper by Gail Hamilton; Sweet Marjoram Day, a fairy tale by 
Frank R. Stockton; and The Peterkins’ Charades, by Lucretia P. 
Hale. 

— The Congregational Quarterly tor October is at hand. It 
contains an admirable likeness of W. A. Stearns, late president ot 
Amherst College, and a sketch of his life by Prof. William S. Tyler, 
D.D., of Amherst College ; The Early History of Congregational- 
ism in New Jersey and the Middle Provinces, by Rev. William B. 
Brown, of Newark, N. J.; and other articles of special interest to 
this denomination. Price $2.10 per year. Published at Congre- 
gational House, Boston. 

— The Wide Awake, published by D. Lothrop & Co., is as fresh 
and charming for the young folks as could well be imagined. The 
November issue is one of rare merit and beauty. 
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— We have received the last catalogue of the Lewistown Acad- 
emy, Lewistown, Mifflin county, Penn. This flourishing school is 
located in the famous Juniata Valley, in the central part of Penn- 
sylvania, Prof. W. H. Schuyler, recently of Lafayette College, 
has been elected principal, with Mrs, W. H. Schuyler and Miss 
Lizzie M. Schuyler for assistants. 

— The number registered in the Columbus public schools for 
September was 6,223; number of teachers, 140. The number of 
pupils in the high school is 450, making the largest number in any 
one high-school building in the State. The high school building 
has recently been enlarged, giving six additional rooms, two of 
which are devoted to specialties; one being a well arranged 
laboratory, the other a drawing-room, fitted for elementary and ad- 
vanced work. 

— Harvard College was named after John Harvard, who, in 
1688, left to the college £779 and a library of over 300 books. 
Heidelberg University, Germany, was founded in 1 386. 

— For some time the people of Grantville, Wellesley, and other 
portions of Needham county, Mass., have been desirous of adding 
to the interest and success of their schools by introducing regular 
instruction in singing. The committee did not find it in their way 
to make an appropriation for the purpose, but appointed two of 
the progressive members of the board a committee on music, with 
instructions to see what could be done, They found the sentimen; 
of the people so favorable, that a sum of money was contributed 
so that the instruction might commence at once; and the services 
of Mr. W. S. Tilden have been secured for such time as he can 
spare, with his other engagements, and instruction has commenced 
in the Hunnewell, Shaw, and North Schools. 

— The Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo., was opened 
Sept. 18. The Faculty consists of five resident professors and two 
assistant teachers. H. A. Koch, D.D., has been elected to fill the 
chair of Theology. C. Steingroever, A.M., professor of German 
and Drawing, has resigned his position, and will spend a year in 
Germany for his health, Prof. J. Heiniger, A.M., of Atlanta, 
Ga. has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

— The last act of M. Waddington, as Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, was the creation of a professorship at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes for Talmudical and Rabbinical Language 
and Literature. M. J. Deronbourg, member of the Institute, who 
is appointed for this important post, will begin his lectures in 
November next. 

— The new class in the School of Law of the Boston University 
numbers over 100, a large gain over any preceding year. A son 
of Senator Dawes is a member of the class, 

— The annual reunion of the theological seminaries of Andover, 
Newton, and Boston, takes place next month at Boston, 


— Vermont.—Barre Academy has about one hundred students. 
There are sixty in Latin, and thirty-five in Greek. Two of the 
members of the school are but eleven years of age; the rest are 
from fourteen to twenty-one years old. The school is said to be 
in excellent condition, and, best of all, its able principal, and for 
many years one of the best teachers in the State, is still at his post, 
and able to do even hetter work than in former years. . . . In 
the Rutland High School, 89 names are enrolled. Of these, 43 
study Latin, and 10 study Greek. In the Grammar School there 
are 90 pupils; of these, 21 study Latin,—so there are 64 in Latin in 
both departments. In the intermediate department there are 53 
pupils ; in the secondary, 134; and in the primary, 285, — making 
in all, 651. Everything in connection with the schools gives 
promise of a good year’s work, Judah Dana, a noble man and an 
excellent teacher, is the principal of the Rutland schools. . . . 
In the Burlington High School,—J. D. Bartley, principal,—there is 
an increase of attendance, nearly one-fourth of the number being 
from abroad. Teachers’ meetings are said to be of unusual inter- 
est and profit. At one of the late meetings, Dr. Atwater gave an 
interesting lecture upon hygiene, and at another, Rev. L. G. Ware 
spoke earnestly upon the importance of the teacher’s work in the 
formation of character. This school has the earnest support of 
the people. 

— Sixteen hundred children of the grammar schools sang under 
the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, at the dedication of the monu- 
ment to Roger Williams, in Providence, R. I., Tuesday, Oct. 16, 


— Dr. J. E. Latimer, of Boston University, gave the first lec- 
ture in the general free course at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., last Wednesday evening. His address was a very able and 
interesting (and it takes a deal of tact to make such a thing in- 
tensely interesting as was this) review of the history and work of 
“ Republican Institutions,” and was specially suited to the present 
time of severe testing for these in our land and in France. Dr. 
Emily Metcalf, of Waltham, a graduate of Boston University 
School of Medicine, is filling very acceptably the position of phys- 
ician in charge and lecturer on Care of Health at this school. 

— Teachers’ Institutes. — The institute held at Amherst (Mass.), 
last week, for four days, was attended by a large number of teachers 
and committees ; 167 names were registered, among whom were 
several committee-men who attended at every session. More than 
usual interest was manifested by the committees, though one of 
the towns in the immediate vicinity, not only had no representative 
of the committee, but deducted the pay of the teachers who at- 
tended! The great variety and excellence of the exercises are a 
guarantee that improvements in methods of teaching and school 
management wil] result from the hints received at this institute. 
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A most hearty expression of interest in the methods advocated 
was given by the teachers and committees. 

An institute is being held this week at Westboro, Three more 
are to be held in three successive weeks, as follows ; at Holyoke, 
commencing Wednesday morning, Oct. 31; at Franklin, commenc- 
ing Tuesday morning, Nov. 9; and at Harwich, commencing 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 13; the times of holding at Franklin 
and Harwich having been changed from those previously an- 
nounced, 


Reports of Educational Conventions. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY (MASS,) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
First Day. 

The forty fourth annual meeting of the Plymouth County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Brockton, Mass., on Friday and Sat- 
urday, Oct. 19 and 20; the president, W. O. Fickett, in the chair. 

An address of welcome was extended by Mr. White, chairman of 
the school committee. After a brief and appropriate reply by the 
president, and the appointment of the usual committees, the first 
discussion of the morning was opened by Mr. Boyden, of Bridge- 
water, on “ How can Better Results be Obtained from the Study 
of Arithmetic?” The speaker displayed before the audience a se- 
ries of charts, on which the topics of arithmetic were written in 
the order of their dependence, and as he would teach them. He 
dwelt at length on the teaching of numbers from objects and from 
the chart, and pointed out clearly the most important things to be 
thoroughly comprehended by the child. The paper was followed 
by a lively discussion of the subject. 

At 11 o’clock a paper was read by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, on the ‘‘ Method of Teaching 
Composition.” This paper presented a concise statement of the 
work to be done, and the manner in which it was to be accom- 
plished. He divided this branch of study into three distinct parts, 
illustrating fully the amount to be performed in each grade. 

At the close of this paper the subject of Arithmetic was re- 
sumed, and discussed by Messrs. Dickinson and Parker. Then 
followed a short discussion on “ Composition Writing,” by Messrs. 
Meserve of Rockland, Boyden and Martin of Bridgewater, Parker 
of Quincy, Nutter of East Bridgewater, and Riddler of Kingston. 


Afternoon Session. 

On calling the meeting to order, the president introduced Mr. 
Martin, of Bridgewater, to call attention of teachers and friends 
of education to the N. E. JourNAL or Epucarion, and the new 
publication, THe PRIMARY TEACHER, sample copies of which had 
been distributed among the audience. Mr. M. spoke very strongly 
in favor of THE JOURNAL, and highly complimented its ability to 
aid the teacher in the work of a// grades of school. He believed 
the new publication invaluable to the primary, while it was valua- 
ble for any teacher. Colonel Parker and J. G. Knight also spoke 
in terms of high commendation of both publications and their im 
portance to teachers. 

At 1:30 Miss Ellen Hyde, of the State Normal School at Fra- 
mingham, read a paper on “ English Literature.” The paper was 
a finished production, and delivered in a very pleasing manner, in- 
dicating clearly her method of giving to pupils a knowledge of 
good English and a taste for the best reading. It is but just to 
say that the paper gave very general satisfaction to the large and 
intelligent audience that listened to it. 

Mr. Martin presented, at the close of this paper, in a few well- 
defined remarks, his idea of the object of studying English Lit- 
erature. 

“ How to Teach History,” a paper by T. W. Higginson, was the 
next topic. In commencing he read a few extracts from Horace 
Mann, remarking that, although excellent precepts, they have been 
almost forgotten, if ever known, to the teachers of today. His ar- 
gument showed that history, properly presented to the child’s 
mind, was equally as interesting as fiction; and that the chief 
cause of the dislike of it was to be found in the dry and unattract- 
ive way it was treated in the books and by the teachers. He 
dwelt on the importance of using the imagination to aid the 
memory. First, teach the fact ; second, so bring that fact to his 
imagination that memory will retain it without undue effort. “On 
these two points hang all the law and the prophets.” 

Following the lecture of Mr. Higginson came the discussion of 
of the subject of “ Reading in Primary Schools,” opened by Col. 
F. W. Parker, Supt. of Schools of Quincy. Mr. Parker illustrated 
his methods of proceeding in this important elementary work, and 
spoke with earnestness on the abuse of little children in subject- 
ing them to the old method of a-d-c teaching. He was very severe 
in his denunciation of that way of teaching, and though consider- 
erable discussion was provoked by his remarks, the general feel- 
ing pervading the audience seemed to be in sympathy with the 


speaker’s ideas. 
Evening. 


A lecture was given by Rev. Elmer H. Capen, President of 
Tufts College; subject, “Education and Citizenship.” The 
speaker took a glance at our educational institutions, and made 
some deductions as to what we might expect them to produce ; 
believed the safety of the republic depended on the education of 
all the people, and inquired if the means in operation were suf- 
ficient to that end, — be hardly believed they were. No other na- 


— 
have a deeper insight into political affairs. In conclusion the 
speaker alluded to the importance of a good motive in life, and 
showed how much this depended upon the teacher, who must sup- 
ply it. So many homes have none but bad influences, that the 
teacher is the next in importance, standing, as he does, in /oco par- 
entis in morethan one respect. In short, it is to the teachers of 
of youth that the destiny of the future is largely confided. The 
lecture was well received by a large audience, 


Second Day. 

The first half-hour was devoted to the election of officers; then 
Mr. Geo, A. Walton, agent of the board of education, read a paper 
on “ The High School in our System.” The paper was well writ- 
ten, and set forth the importance of the work done by this grade 
of school, and the necessity of their support. 

At 11 o’clock Mr, L. P. Mason of Boston, and H. E. Holt illus- 
trated the method of teaching Music in Primary Schools, by a class 
of pupils selected from the Brockton schools. 

After the collation, Mr. J. O. Sanborn, of Hingham, read a 
paper on “ Waste in Teaching,” in which he set forth the ways 
that much time and teaching-power were lost in the schoolroom, 
Lack of method, want of enthusiasm, study for discipline only, 
needless school machinery, and undue taxation of the teachers’ 
time and strength in preparing and correcting too many test-exer- 
ercises. The paper was followed by a discussion, in which a large 
number of gentlemen took part. 

The following is a list of officers for the following year: 

President.—Edward F. Parker, of Brockton. 

Vice-Presidents, — Barrett B. Russell, of Bridgewater; Warren 
T. Copeland, of Brockton; C, E. Riddler, of Kingston. 

Executive Committee. — Alonzo Meserve, of Rockland; C. E. 
Riddler, of Kingston; W.T. Copeland, of Brockton. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—J. G. Knight, Hanover. 

The usual resolutions were passed complimentary to the retir- 
ing board of officers; to all who contributed papers on the various 
subjects under consideration; to the school-committees of the 
towns in the county; to the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION; to the Old Colony railroad; and to the citizens of 
Brockton, for their liberal and hospitable entertainment. 


H. G. G. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Thursday, Oct. 1. 

The twenty-fourth annual session of the New-Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association opened at City Hall, Dover, Thursday, 
Oct. 11, at 2.00 p.m. In the absence of the president, M. C. Hyde, 
treasurer, called the meeting to order, Hon. C. A. Downs, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was appointed president pro fem., 
and C. Folsom, of Dover, secretary pro tem. The following were 
chosen as nominating committee: Messrs. Quimby, Thompson, 
and Goodwin. 

Professor Quimby, of Dartmouth College, presented a paper on 
“The Importance of Thorough Instruction in First Principles,” 
which claimed that teachers needed to thoroughly know what they 
desire to teach, rather than obtain normal instruction how to 
teach it. This paper was discussed by Messrs. Simonds, Downs, 
and Rev. H. O, Ladd. 

In the absence of Mr. Blanpied of Milford, Prof. M. T. Brown 
of Tufts College, Massachusetts, addressed the convention on 
“ The Elements of Expression,” illustrating his subject by reading 
several selections. 

The evening session opened at 7.00 o’clock, President Ladd in 
the chair. 

Rev. George B. Spaulding, chairman of the board of education, 
welcomed the Ass6ciation with words well suited to the occasion. 

Miss Jeannette Howell entertained the Association with select 
readings. 

Hon, J. W. Patterson, of Hanover, followed with an address 
upon “The Common School,” in which he reviewed the history of 
schools up to the present time, comparing the German and Amer- 
ican schools, claiming that the only cure for labor troubles and 
the safety of republican institutions lies in the common-school sys- 
tem; that the government might, for its own safety, some time or 
other be obliged to provide a national system for public schools 
as necessary to its preservation. 

The following committees were then appointed: On Officers,— 
Messrs. Westgate of Lebanon, Clarke of Portsmouth, and Folsom 
of Dover. On Resolutions,—Messrs. Simonds of Franklin, Rug- 
gles of Hanover, and Hart of Dover. 


Friday, Oct, 12, 

The morning session was opened with a paper by M. C. Hyde, 
principal of Franklin High School, Salmon Falls, on the subject, 
“ How to teach Spelling.” : 

The discussion was opened by E. B. Powers, principal of the 
Nashua High School, who wished to emphasize the position taken 
by the essayist. The discussion was then participated in by sev- 
eral gentlemen. 

Miss Howell followed with several entertaining selections. 

The next topic considered was “The Study of Government in 
our Schools,” by H. H. Hart, principal of Dover High School. 

E. W. Westgate, principal of Lebanon High School, read an 
essay on “Teaching as a Profession.” Hon. J. W. Simonds, 


tion ever had so much at stake as we, and no other ever put upon 
the ordinary man so much responsibility, — believed men must 


Prof, Hiram Orcutt, and Supervisor Mason of Boston, Mass., took 
part in the discussion, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on —— of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. BE. Journal of 
Bducation, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of the United States. ae vols. —_ git. - - Ollier & Chester. Cassell, Petter, & a a $4.50 
History of India. 2 vols. Pp. James Grant. 400 
Goldsmith’s Poems, and Vicar 8vo. 378 pp. 2 50 
pieces new 

G. W. Carleton & Co.” 1.00 
A Bitter Atonement. - ° - - Bertha Clay. bee 1.50 
He and I; or, Was it He? “ +50 
New Testament Commentary. Vol. 3—The Gospel al Luke. J. S. Lamar. Chase & Hall. 2.00 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 14. . P. Garritt & Co. -30, cl. .75 
Sanday-School Superintendent's Diary. 1378. Adams, Blackmar & Lyon. 10 
Sunday-School Teacher’s Diary. 1873. - 
A Primer of Chemistry, including Analysis. steno. : Arthur Vacher. Lindsay & Blakiston. .50 
The Blue Banner; or,. The Adventures of a Gusssines. Léon Cahun. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


At the Court of King Edwin. A Drama. iin, - 
Ills by H. A. Herr. - 


Maud. A Poem. Small sto. 
eneral information. 12mMo. 


Who and What. A work of 
Lectures on the Centennial of Am. independence Do 8vo. 
Holmes’s Poems. edition. - 
and Show, and Other 
‘The Microscope. 12mo, cloth. ° 
Californian Pictures. 4to, 344 PP.» cloth, all - - 
Miss Misanthrope. 8vo. - 
Annals of a Blockade-Runner. seme, cloth. 
Will Denbigh, Nobleman. No Name Series. 16mo. 
Philbrick’s Choice. American Tauchnitz Ser. 
nings of Christiani 8vo, cloth. 
Natural and the Super Natural 12mo, cloth. ° 


Studies in the New Testament. 375 pp-, cloth. - 
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12mMo, 636 pp., clot 


Re-Saddied. Ill, Du Maurier. sto, cl , extra, full gilt. 
ry les for the Determination of Minerals. fom. Rev. 
nterfeit Presentment. A Comedy. S$ pp. 
, and Sketches of an Architect in the N. of Rurope. 
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Brave Endeavors. 
im Porcelain, and Other Verses. 12mo, 203 pp, cl. 
A Note on C 


Bronte. a, 1877. _ amo, 


ed Moccasins. Iiis. 338 pp. 
16mo, 232 PP 


2ad ed.. rev. to date, Sve, soce gp. cl. 
History of French Literature. Vol. IIl. 8vo, 400 pp., cloth. 
Economics; or, The Science of Wealth. oats 375 PPp., cl. 
A New Treatise on Steam Engineering. PP.» 


16mo, 197 pp-, cloth. 


- Wm. Leighton, Jr. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
- Anna De Pui Miller. 


Rev. J. P. Thompson. J. R. Osgood & Co 2 50 

5.00 

T. Starr King. bal “ 2.00 

- Andrew Ross. Indestrial Publishing Co. 75 


Benj. Parke Avery. Hurd & Houchton. 5 00 
- Justin Sheldon & Co. _—pa. .90, cl. 1.50 
Capt. J. Wilkinson. = we 125 
Roberts Brothers. 1.00 
-50 
Prof. Geo. P. Med Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 3.00 
- Horace Bushnell, D.D. 1.50 
Rishop Huntington. E. Dutton & Co. -10 
2.26 
L. B. Walford. all Holt & Co. 1.00 

Sir Edward S. Creasy. “ 
T. Y. Crowell. cl $1. gilts 125 
“cl. $1., gilt, 1.25 
bad 1.00 
Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1.00 


H. C. Peanell. 
Persifor Frazer, Jr. 
W.D Howells. Osgood & | Co. 
Felix Narioux. 

J. J. Manley, M A. Scribner, Welford, & A. 
Firth Garside, M. A. 
Austin Dobson. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement, on another page, of the Encyclo. 
pedia Brittanica (Ninth Edition, American Re- 
print), by J. N. Stoddart & Co., publishers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; Frank Rivers, General Agent for 
New England, 28 School street, Boston, Mass. 
The sixth volume of this great work is just ready 
for subscribers. It covers the ground from 
“CLI” to “ DAY,” and is illustrated by numer- 
ous steel and wood engravings, and is printed 
from new type. The work will be completed in 
twenty-one volumes of 800 pages each, and will 
be issued) at the rate of three volumes a year. 
This reprint is a copy, in every particular, of the 
British edition, now in course of preparation. Al! 
wanting an encyclopedia should send to the pub- 
lishers, or to Mr. Rivers, for a pamphlet, giving 
specimen pages, cuts, full-page illustrations, list 
of contributors, etc., which will be sent gratis to 
applicants. The styles and prices of this work 
vary from $5.00 to $10.00 per volume. 

THE School of Vocal Physiology opened Oct. 
16, at 7A Beacon street, Boston, Mass. Class 
and private instruction given by Prof. Alex. Gra- 
ham Bell, or L. Alonzo Butterfield. Only philo- 
sophical methods are employed in correcting de- 


fects of speech, such as lisping, stammering, etc. | orivilege 


There is no way to cure these defects, but by a 
restoration of the vocal organs to a healthy, nor- 
mal condition, and the methods pursued by these 
distinguished teachers accomplish this result in 
nine cases out of ten. See advertisement on the 
first page of Tue Journat of this week, 


& Noves’ Brack Writinc Ink 
copies perfectly, flows freely, and will not mould. 
It has been in use for more than sixty years, and 
has been tested by thousands. It is superior in 
color, legibility, and permanency. 


Tue Series of Interlinear Classics, published by 
Chas. DeSilver & Sons, Philadelphia, and for sale 
by Nichols and Hall, 32 Bromfield street, Boston, 
Mass., are in great demand. They comprise 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, half morocco ; each 
$2.25. Momer’s liad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gos- 
bel of St. John. 12mo, cloth, half morocco: each 


NorIce the advertisement of Geo. R. Lock- 
wood, 812 Broadway, New York, on last page. 


WReviasce help for weak or nervious sufferers. Chronic, 
inful, and prostrating diseases cured without medicine. 
imitations. Book and Journal, with — ed free 
Address Putvermacuer Gatvanic Co., Ver City, 


DIRECTOR 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional ‘ollege 
Schools, &e. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6st year will open Sept. aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resou 


resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, Biblical, Preparato: For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGags, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colece and chola 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PaTTEN. $2 2 


Ba COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
address President A. L. CuHapin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre. 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 


catalogues address Bent. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


GOPPARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prizst, Principal. 89 22 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. ave D. Biaxasies, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 a 
ty ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 
Conn. A pleasant home, with 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K ——= A.M. 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Yous 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, pal. 


PEmcE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. ACADEMY, St. Johnsb Vt. 
Si: ior for C Classical and Scientific’ train. 
ing. — y to T. Furcer, Principal. 70 82 


GERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sresstns, A.M. 


BSLETAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Fi/ty-third Year 
aoe 22. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
lish, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
| Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 zz Rev N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. — 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thesanghly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


mencement, 3d Wednesday | in une ; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, onan, | Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J Strone, D.D. 
DBUB® COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 
Grecory 
COLLEGH OF AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE RTS. 
COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Gsorce F. Macoun, D. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutaert. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. Anprews. 
GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
operation: C, ¢ aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancel M.D., 
Dean. F. fort, M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc , are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, ainting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, fe ret designed for Teach- 
ng in the Public Schools, is during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For A4aawa/s and other other informa- 
tion apply to E O. Haven, Chancellor. ' 56 


ceurses of study 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC ~we 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. 
R. RuGGuss, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Sec’y, Boston. 


PAcrFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
widely and ‘other Belly ar 
Catalogue free. : 115 


Ceres OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
tt. For circulars and information 
address Prot C. L. Parpes, 426 East 26th street. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawnk, Prin. 


containing 16 ha 16 vl 
Primary Schools 


to the 
of thee awakened a 


am tf treet, Boston. 
TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


== New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Schad St., makes no to any 
it a Teacher. 


It is in constant com- 
with the every position in every 


teachers for 
of echool from that of head-macter of the ef Hi 

School to the teacher of the smallest District in 

country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a 


at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


recommendations, 
consulted. 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


fo Fine te Order at very 
good garment is always given at LSE. 
the best quality of work. Liberal beral discounts to Clergymen. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE JOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 
16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


PTH PRIMARY TEACHER 


52.75. Any volume mailed on receipt of price. 


Fashionable Cards. with name, so cents. a< Es- 


T. W. BICKNELL- St., Boston. 
25 curt Cards, a5styles, J. B. Hustap, Nassau,N.Y. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrpson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEn, Mass. 5122 


ARNER’S Polytechnic College 
_ Providence, R. I. The most institution 
in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or ation, address, at New Britain, 
N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Ww. W. 3422 


101 zz 
INNESOTA No SCHOO 

n Norm two years. 

For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 

M4**- NORMAL ART 

28 Scnoot St., BOSTON 


Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
4S8AcHUsETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTsr. 

Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Ss and 


Regular course of = — years. A 
Ceurse for special classes of students. 

or information, J. CO. GREENOUGH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Next Term ns Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 


TATE NORMAL SCH 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
ties D. B. Hagar, Ph.D 


STATE SCHOOL, Westrig_p, Mass. 
For Sexes. 


BBADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 
EAN ACADEMY, O*kind CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
For Young Ladies, dergarten Training School, Three full 


Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 
INSTITUTE, Mass. 
Boston, 


For Young 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 


LASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, Onde 
School of excellent ad 


Auburndale, Mass. A e 
tages. Address Cuarves C. Bracpon, Principal. rry 22 


MAS INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


nd g Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. Cc. Vv. Spear, Principal. 124% 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, wuder care of Friends. 
E. Maaitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized half States int the 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W REATON FEMALE Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

M. 


terms, a) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ACADEMY, 

Prest. John Adams. Prepares 
ACADEMY, 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip Ph D., Prin. 


HAUNCY-HALL Sclent 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasan and For 
catalogues address J. T. EDwAxps, ., Princ. 82 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
deuce, K.1. New ee ee Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
iness. Scienti hools, or College. For Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


all hs with the Bureau of 


courses in Normai, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Fall Kindergarten Training Class Ladies commences 


8 German, and Drawi ithout additional 
catal address DEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Franklin Co., 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss Garvanp and Miss Waston’s Kindergarten on 
mal Class will begin on eee = 1 Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, culture, and ability to si od 
are essential on, good Number of 
None received after the class is formed. 

Chestnut Street, Boston. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 

NEAR FIFTH AVE. 
18th Year ‘begins a! 25 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
for American 


at Educational Parlor and General De, 
Kindergarten MaTERiAL, 62: Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November 1st, 1877, 
AT 9 West 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mus, MARIA K KRAUS-BELTE, Principals. 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalossi~Diceter- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first pr tors of the 
Kindergarten in this coun For many was 


ucation where 


were 


Mire Marra Kravs-Bortre is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twep'v 
ears in whey Fagiand, and America. Says Miss E. 
P. P M RraAus is the first authority upon the 


su Without ref referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus el 
43 


especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 
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Publishers. 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


‘JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St.. Bostor. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


Tyler’s Demosthenes de Corona. $:.50. 

Tyler’s Demosth, Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato’s Apology and Crito. $1: 25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. $1.50. 

Mather's Electra of Sophocles. §:.so. 

Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. §:.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians. $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices 


A= TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


ume ‘THO Biblo Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. y 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, | 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 22 


Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5% x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream. $1.00; by mai', $1.50. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4x 11, flat sheets, heavier : 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 5% x8%%4,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 84%4,—$1 25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

AUTHOKS’ POB. CO., 

135 27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


NDERGARTEN J\ATERIAL 


{ILTON BRADLEY & 
DPRINGFIELDMASS. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 
ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Stree, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
_ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 2z 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 ARCH ST.,, PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLISH 4 
Ainsworth's Latin and English Dictionary, ard 
Anthon’s Alnsworth's Latin and English Dict y. 
Alsop 8 Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
Uther valuable Text-Books are also pubiished by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 72 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary.....<.... + $ .so| Le. tures $1.00. Key $2 00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00! for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9’Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools oe with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovset and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B MONROE, 
Fully Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 
*,* This volume has been used ia schools, with marked 
success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 


examine it. 138 tf 
ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 froadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORY. 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION: For Acquiring the 
Art of Reading and Speaking. By S. S. Hack- 
ETT, A.M., Professor of Elocution, Eng. Lit. and Rhet., 
Illinois Coll , Jacksonville, Ill. 

“ Prof. S. S. Hammill’s exercises for developing the voice 
and inculcating its right tone, can not, I think, be sur- 
passed.” —Anprew D. Wuite, LL.D., Pres. Cornell Univ. 

.“* Prof. Hammill has given us the most valuable matter, 
with a better classification than we have seen”.—Ch. Union. 

“ The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 
is by far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 
important subject. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher aud professional man.”—A m. Your. of Education. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Pn Schools in Boston. Address 


NOYES, SNOW & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PORTER & COATES, 


No. 882 CHESTNUT ST 
Just Published: STREET, PHILA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
ramo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, 2. 


v 
Ea d 
EN SIRES: 
#5 § 8 


“EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE oe PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... “ 
The Girl he Lett Behind Him. 
y J. M. Jephson........-.... 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 1.00 


Julle de Bourg 
Cing-Mars. By A. DeVigny.........-... “ 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., rooo pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer, 700 pp............ 
Wonders of the World. $00 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp, Ill.. . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 

* 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Would call your special attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousa Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 

Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


ond-hand, at low prices. 
133 N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
e 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ......--.---- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 
104 2% 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


R. WORTHINGTON New York. 


Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq. 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Iil., cl 
Dye ia and its Kindred Diseases. B 

wv. . Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... pa 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


\ X JILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Schoo. anp Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown’s Series of English Grammars. 


Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Ph 


Correspondence solicited. 104 Zz 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher's address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


(prepaid) ANNIE &. WALLCUT, sor W Springfield St, 
or Baown & 23 Hawey direct. 


Mention the “ National Jourpai.” 435 


5° | book isa fine combination of clever plot and bright dialogue.” 


75|* FIRST LOVE IS BEST,” by Gail Hamilton. 


Text-Book of Art.” 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


ART CULTURE. Consisting of the Laws of Art, se- 
lected from the Works of John Ruskin, and compiled by 
Rev. W. H. Platt. A beautiful volume, with mafiy 
illustrations. 1 vo'. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt head. Sec- 
Ond $3.00. 


‘Mr. Platt has worked out an idea so striking for its at- 
tractiveness and pare ON ag perceiving it, we at once go to 
wondering that some else had not executed it before 
him. He has gone over the vast and superb areas of John 
Ruskin’s Writings, and cutting out one block here and an- 
other there, as it suited his purpose, has put all these parts 
together again into a literary mosaic, constituting a clear and 
harmonious system of art proces, wherein Ruskin all the 
while is the teacher. He has reduced Ruskin toacode. On 
the whole, we see not what this book lacks of being a com- 
plete text-book of the Gospel of Art according to St. Joha 
Ruskin.’’—CAristian Union, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Joun & Sons will publish shortly,— 


The Laws of Fesole A Familiar Treatise on the Ele- 
mentary Principles and Practice of DrawinG AND Paint- 
ING, as determined by the Tuscan Masters. Arranged for 
the Use of Schools. By John Ruskin. 140 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT! 


Vol. 5, “Cobweb Series” Fiction. 


* The characters are drawn with remarkable clearness, and 
the movement of the story is lively, and well sustained.”’ 
— The Alliance. 

The last half is exceedingly dramatic, and the whole 


— The Chicago Post. 
‘* As a glimpse of German art life, and a bright study of 
womanly jealousy, ‘ Forbidden Fruit’ is admirable.”’ 
—New York Witness. 


Volumes of the Series recently issued : 


JACK,” the author of Sidonie.”’ 
“VINETA.” bv the author of ** Good Luck.” 


“ sIDONIE,”’ by Alphonse Daudet. 


IN PRESS. 
‘“*THE NABOB,” by the author of ‘ Sidonie’ and ‘Jack.’ 
Kach Vol. 12mo.,, cloth, elegant, $1 50. 


Our Common Insects. 


A popular account of the insects of our fields, forests, 
gardens, and houses. This work is valuable to all classes 
and conditions. It is written by the celebrated entomologist, 
A. S. Packarp, Jr. Illustrated with 272 wood-cuts, 


PRICE $4.50. Sold by all Booksellers, or sent post- 
paid on peceipt of the price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. "7 Henry 
Morvey, Professor of English Literature at University 


Colleme. 90.000. $3.50. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 


By J. R. Bearp, D.D....... 
German-English and English-German Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary..........-- $1.75. 
French-English English-French Diction- 
A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Lerrcu..........-- 


2 50. 
A Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
Water-Color Painting. R. P. Lertcu. With 24 
Colored Plates............ 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. .......$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical.........--$1.25. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 
Serums A. FLORAL AND VeGETABLE Forms. 
Mopst Drawinc. 
C. Lanpscarz Drawina. 
D. Figure Drawina. 
“ E. ANIMAL DrawinG, 

Each Series can be ini2 Parts, $025 each; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s.s0. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

GraiG $1.00. 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wa M.A, 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


Voll. SEPTEMBER. No. 2. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 
Doctor Corbeau. | The Little French Lesson. 
Acted Proverb: ‘It never | Oh, Girls! 

rains but it pours.” Little Ones, 
In 


Sunday-School Exercises: 
An Autumn Object-Lesson. | One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
The Offering. Six, Seven. 


Mission Department: 
ission Voyage a. ell it Again. 
Temperance Entertainments: 
Oh! for the Sparkling Crys- | The Conquerer Conquered. 
tal Stream (music). Notes. 
The price of *‘ Goop Timas” is One Dollar per year ; 


November Atlantic. 


Now Ready, and for sale everywhere. 


In the November Attanric MR. ALDRICH con- 
cludes his charming story of The Queen of Sheba; 
MARK TWAIN’S amusing Notes of an Idle Ex- 
cursion are continued; R. W. RAYMOND writes of 
The American Iron-Master’s Work; 8S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN contributes much valuable information 
about Portugal and the Portuguese, MR. HOW- 
ELLS a pleasant essay on Carlo Goldoni, the Italian 
dramatist, and G. P. LATHROP a paper on Some 
Aspects of De Quincey; MR. KNIGHT'S sev- 
enth paper on Crude and Curious Inventions is un- 
usually interesting; MR. WHITTIER contributes a 
characteristic poem, In the Old South; and there is 
a pretty group of Autumnal Poems by EDGAR 
FAWCETT and others. The Contributors’ Club 
and Recent Literature are full and interesting; and 
under Education is the best account yet given of “The 
Harvard Examinations for Women.” 

TERMS; 35 cents a number; ®4 a year; with life- 
size portrait of Whittier, Bryaat, or Longfellow, $5; with 
two portraits, ®6; with all three portraits, 87. 

SPECIAL OF FER,.—The November and Decem- 
ber numbers of Tue ATLANTIC, Containing poems by 
Whittier and cllow, and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop's new serial story, ‘‘ Detmold,” will be mailed 
Sree to all new subscribers to THR ATLANTIC ae 1878 who 
remit their subscriptions to the Publishers before Dec. 1. 
H, O. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, BOSTON; 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


“ Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Law- 


yer, Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all 


of any calling in life who desire knowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 

This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a copy in every 
particular of the British edition now in the course of prep- 
aration,—is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the 
American people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopzdia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
week and is printed from entirely new type, made expressly 
‘or it. 

It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volu six 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 

Price per Vol., extra Cloth binding, 


in Half-Turkey morocco, extra, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
gratis to applicants, 
¥. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
- 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


FRANK RIVERS, 
General Agent for-New England, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A collection or Vocal Music, arra in x 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mall,.....+.-Fitty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


Sample by Mail,......-----.Thirty Cents, 
Address the Publishers, _ 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 158 Broadway, New York. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
ether so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—Ad:/ton, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 

With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, %4-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 12mo, cloth, 14-mor.: each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS. Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 


$5.00 
7.00 


140 tf 


Filtcen Cents sirgle number. 
W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


Catalogue of C. DeSirver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application '0 cither 
vf the above addresogs. aged 


| 


| 
f 
| 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ - 1.2 | 
| 
Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix F 
| 
OF = 
_ 
| 
| | 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
«© 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORA, 


i ; of 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History ; &c. 


Picture - Object Language Lessons; 
Language. English Composition; 
Rh-toric: Primers of Literature ; Philology ; Studies in 


Bryant; &c. 
Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition ; 
Geography. Primary, Intermediate, Physical ; 
Primer of Geography; Classical Geography: Outline 
Map- Drawing Cards. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; Kast- 


Drawing. ner's Teatle Designs; Morse’s Mecha 


Text- Books i in all Departments of Study. 


talogues free. 
£ M. W. HAZEN, 


Cc. E. LANE, 
117 State St., Chicago, 11, 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


The Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 peranoum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
° PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing approved School Books: 
New American and 


Goodrich’'s Pictorial Histories. 
Butier’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Crk & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of 
“ Graded Lessons in English.” 
A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St, New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, T. T. BAILEY, Agi, 
56 Madison St, Chicago. 23 Franklin St, Bosten. 


ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberten’s Historical Series. 
Breoks’ Classics. 
Cappee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Short Geography and Chart. 
Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay'’s Every Day Reasoning. 
e%e For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 138 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren’s New 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Series. 
MES A. BOWEN, New England A 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J. H. Corrin, Lafayette College 
Svo, cloth $1 65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth.....-.- $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keepirg. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Pagston. Revised and enlarged edition 
Royal $1.65. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous [Hustrations. 1amo, cloth. §1.g0. 

ppy possessor of a Porte Lumi agic Lantern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for malas temporary apparatus are worth many 


times the price of 
of already appeared in the V. Z. 


Copies furnished to for examination, 
pail, ef tes. mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Freenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
#ilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition 
(ndependent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


For information, address the Publishers. 


Cnr & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney's Essentials o of { English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 4 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., ‘Addison, &e. 
Allen & Greenough’ 8 Latin Course. Com 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts, 
Neat price for Exchange,. . . . 37 cts. 
Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
104 22 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


ust Published: 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS SEARING ON 


Previously published and introduced in Boston &c : 
BAIN’S "BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


on a Logical Method.......... 45 cts. Key .45 
Send tor new Descriptive containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
d rd Scott, DeQuincey, 
jtanda ons ickens, 

Macaulay. Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 117 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
Publish 


NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; ° 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
as 56 32 Cornhill, Boston, 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THE— 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 

Consisting of importations from 
BaRcetona, FLORENCE, 


Paris, 


M sprip Tuvan, &c. 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology.. 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.. 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. hcnptetey.: 1.50 
Jon&’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Leckyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on ication. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


agi 
Rolfe & yma Cam Course of 
bridge Physics. 
on application. Correspondence solici 
POTTER, AINSWORTH © Co., 


Box 4374 
Gen’! New-England Yo 


PRANG & 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


%o| Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 


pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura’ 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 5s 


( P. PUTNAMS SONS, 
NEW VORK, 
Gart’s Garmin Ole Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20, 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), ae 


Putnam’s World’s Cont'd to 187 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sch oak. 1 81. 35 
Gombert'’s French Classics. Per vol.. 
Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and ‘Logie. 

Full lst, with specimen pages, mailed on applicanon. 

HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books; 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common ot 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mat 
Patterson's Speliers. 
Colton’s New Ge phies. 
Shaw’s English 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
osophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Wiles WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


Readers; Hillard’s Readers 
alton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs,; 
Hills Geo: H of U. &.; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal H ; 
Seavey’s Histery of the 8.; 
Camp iatory of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English Hietory. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ew-England Educational Agency 
ARMSTRONG & CO.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National mel Text-Books : 


Felts Arithmeties, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ived THE FIRST PRIZE M 
For info: 1ation and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
3 58 Broadway, New York, 


The Franklin’ Series of Readers. 
y George S. Hullard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytien! Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 


L. J. Campbell 
rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
oo] Records. 


The Song-bh 
y E. C. Phelps L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth; System of Penmanship and Book. 
kepping. By H. W. El'sworth, 
For full and particulars, address the or 
WM. WARE ® CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTO 


BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat n & Bredbury Mi Mathematical Series, 


de 
Eaton's Pe)mary Arithusetie, 
Eaton's, Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury'®? jJements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's 1 ‘Tatellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High Schoo! Arithmetic, 
B lary’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Cat#”que of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for intreduction, sent on application. 


~ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


yan ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Successors to Witson, Hinxix & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 


(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's Ancient and|Mediaval and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHEImMeER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12M0, 355 PP, fal full 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” price, $1.00; 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘‘ Sample Copy,”’ $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 

Czsar’s on the ellis War. By G. K. 
Bartuotomew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. seven books 
double-page Ma ey - and smaller sketch-maps. 
“* Exchange,” 55 ook. ple Copy,”’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 

These favorite vet» A in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edit 

Changes in methods of "jnetroction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wil be found fully up to the times, —the latest, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. /mroved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects ey Primary, In er- 
mediate, Grammar, and H tions 
ative to and Se ‘or the use 
of Teachers. Henry City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 


rison and A. Cackins, Assistants. 276 pp. 
ore copy for examination, by mail, on receipt 
1.00. 


Venable’s U. S. Histor New 


Venable’s School History of the U 
improved; new features; new matter. ao Bae. to date, ag 
pany md the of President Haygs to the pres- 


Kclectic Geographies. 


s Readers. 
Whitse Arithmetics, Harvey's rs. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Norton's Philosophy. 
&. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
‘New England Agent, 
No. 3 Schoo} Street, BOSTON, 139 


| 
P NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
& Tracing and Short Course. 
, Bartholomew’s Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
‘ Bingham’s Latin Series. Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Oxford’s ers. Tenney’s Patterson's Composition Books. 
Coppee and Rhetoric. anson’s Latin Course. 
Smith's Grammar; &c, &c. 
i NEW EDITION FOR 1877: | 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
i JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
1.40 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; ee 
‘ Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
| Gray's Botanies; & 
—— — 


